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Yn This ; 


EveLyN Murray examines the difficulties 
of youth today in deciding on an occupa- 
tional choice, She emphasizes the need 
for counseling, making the point that sound 
career planning now under careful guidance 
will bring a continuity of purpose which 
will tie together the periods before, during, 
and after military service. p. 3. 


“Miuitary life is not lived in a mental 
vacuum,” says Major General John M. 
Devine of the Department of Defense. 
His article, ‘‘ Youth and the Armed Forces,” 
explains how service-gained training and 
experience can be carried over into civilian 
life and how servicemen, if they choose to 
take advantage of the opportunity, can use 
their leisure time for educationa] pursuits. 
p. 6. 


DeFENSE has greatly complicated the 
vocational problems of youth because of 
the uncertainty of its duration. Perspec- 
tive of these young people has altered. 
Education, vocational guidance, and job 
counseling must adapt their approach 
accordingly. James J. O’Brien, Assistant 
Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, 
says there is no easy solution, but all-round 
cooperation will master the problem. p. 9. 


[He Federal Advisory Council’s recom- 
mendations for an expanded counseling 
program are discussed by Max Baer, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Employment 
Counseling and Selective Placement. p. 13. 


Wir partial mobilization broadening 
work opportunities for the handicapped, a 
Pennsylvania community, through a Citi- 
zen’s Committee, has been conducting a 
survey of job requirements in the hope of 
establishing a pattern for the continued 
employment of this group of workers. 
Anna F. Harris of Pittsburgh discusses the 
role of the ES in this undertaking and some 
of the findings of the survey. p. 19. 


A RouND-vuP, “‘Problems of Youth in the 
Defense Labor Market,” explains how some 
local offices are meeting their responsibili- 
ties for counseling and placing young 
people in today’s defense labor market. 
p. 22. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE, an Approach to a General Theory. 
Eli Ginsberg, Sol W. Ginsburg, M. D., Sidney Axelrad, and 


John L. Herma. Columbia University Press, New York, 1951. 


271 pp. $3.75. 


his book should be of interest generally to Vocational 
Counselors. 


Occupational choice, the authors point out, is a develop- 
mental process, beginning with a ‘‘fantasy stage’’ in childhood 
and continuing through a period of tentative choices lasting 
from the age of 11 up to 18 or 19 years. Then comes a period 
of crystallization in which the individual must decide on his 
occupation. 


Each decision that the boy or girl makes during adolescence 
is related to his experience up to that point, and in turn in- 
fluences his future decisions. The authors believe that the 
choice in a period of crystallization has the quality of a com- 
promise, since the young person has to balance realities against 
his interests and values. Age 17 is considered pivotal, as it is 
the lowest age at which most young people are ready ‘to strike 
a balance between these usually conflicting factors. 


The book also looks into the question of family background, 
calling attention to the disadvantages which hamper good 
students whose families are in the lower-income group. These 
boys and girls are handicapped by lack of stimulation and guid- 
ance toward carrying forward their education, as well as by 
financial problems. 


A number of questions raised concerned the part that parents 
should play in contributing to the occupational choice of a son 
or daughter. 


The book poses questions for educators in regard to the age 
at which young people are expected to make curriculum 
choices, since these may narrow their range of vocational 
choice in the future. 


The material upon which the authors base their conclusions 
forms part of a larger study of the economics of human resources. 


AFTER TEEN-AGERS QUIT SCHOOL. Bulletin No. 150, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Government Printing Office. 25 cents. 


This bulletin tells what has been done in seven communities 
to help boys and girls who have dropped out of school and want 
to find jobs. It is the story of how people in various community 
services with vision and a gift for coordinating community 
resources have developed programs for helping these young 
people who have dropped out of school to find a place for 
themselves as workers and have made the problem of getting 
and holding a job less bafHing. One of the cities reported is 
Youngstown, Ohio, where the Employment Service conducts a 
special program with school authorities in the interest of working 
with young people planning to quit school. 


Douhtless, many other communities have developed pro- 
grams, through which young people are helped to find satis- 
factory jobs, or which have kept them in school. As you read 
the bulletin, you may think of new ways for cooperating with 
other community agencies in special programs for young people 
who may otherwise be drifting, idle, and frustrated because they 
have not found suitable work. If your community is not 
helping the school drop-out to become employable and to find 
his place as a worker and citizen, this booklet will be suggestive 
and challenging. 
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press time 


: THE time is close at hand— 
ni iia June 9 to 13—for the 1952 


Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Public Employment 
Services. It will be a serious get-together to study 
the field of employment security under its defense- 
period responsibilities. 

This year the convention gathers in Atlantic City, 
where its headquarters will be spacious Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall—a central point of the famed Board- 
walk. Hundreds of organizations convening there 
each year confirm the fascination and appeal of this 
island city on the Atlantic. 

It is expected that a valuable contribution to 
the collective defense effort will result from the 
convention deliberations. Speakers from the top 
echelon of Employment Security will be there, as 
will other representatives of Government and business. 
Staff from various employment security programs will ex- 
change ideas and experiences on different panel discus- 
sions. Some of the subjects set for these discussions are: 

Clerical and professional placement.—Object and trends; 
mainstream integration versus separate offices; special- 
ized staff training; coordination with college place- 
ment programs; and relationships with professional 
organizations. 

Occupational counseling—a progress report.—Serving 
youth through school programs; counseling experi- 
enced workers; extension of the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY as a counseling tool; industrial em- 
ployee counseling; and service to special applicant 
groups (older workers, handicapped, etc.). 

Human and public relations of local offices —Train- 
ing local office staff in day-to-day human relations; 
community and public opinion development; recog- 
nition of applicant attitudes; development of appli- 
cant relations and what communities expect. 

Labor market information Gearing local office to 
the labor market; labor market facts in industrial 
location and expansion; agricultural labor market 
studies; analyzing State trends as guide for UI 
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Aout of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall,- convention headquarters. 


financial adequacy and effect of labor market data 
on defense agency’s programs. 

Decentralization of unemployment insurance functions. 
How can policy and interpretation be kept uniform? 
Success of local office nonmonetary determination 
procedure; problems in changing to request wage 
reporting; training for decentralization and success of 
local office benefit payment methods. 

Obtaining a balanced fraud program.—Alerting claims 
takers to fraud responsibilities; determining most 
productive fraud detection devices; principles in- 
volved in fraud determinations; a good State plan 
and interstate fraud control. 

Improving UI-ES relationships—Claimant character- 
istics studies in placement work; exchange of informa- 
tion for claims determinations; placement personnel 
contributions to testing availability of applicants; 
use of periodic claims reinterviews and obtaining 
maximum referral of claimants. 

To improve quality of claims fact-finding.—Use of 
evaluation studies; training plans; guide cards for 
fact-finding; claims supervision and functional super- 
vision as aid. 

Meeting needs of agriculture—Improvement of Working 
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Conditions—Domestic recruitment; off-continent re- 
cruitment; foreign labor and employment conditions. 

A personnel programe within employment security.— 
Industrial services techniques; use by training officers; 
cooperation with Civil Service systems in recruitment 
and salary setting and other areas of cooperation 
with Civil Service systems. 

Clerical approach to efficient local office operation.—A 
PBX operator studies her job; a statistical clerk gives 
her ideas; a file clerk looks at his job; a claims clerk 
expresses his views; and a secretary plays boss. 

Manpower utilization—what techniques and how far?— 
Future prospects for job and skill inventori¢s; turn- 
over analyses; absenteeism, turn-over and attitudes; 
industrial services with local office operations; other 
manpower utilization areas. 

As for the social aspects of the Big June Meet, 
Convention Publicity Manager, James L. Dugan of 
the Atlantic City chapter, tells us that no matter what 
one’s recreational tastes might be, they will be easily 
satisfied. In addition to the convention’s formal 
entertainment activities, there will be ample time for 
guests to sample various amusements that abound 
in this resort city. 

The host chapter of IAPES is getting ready for a 
hearty welcome to its guests. The convention pro- 
gram will be rigorous and serious, but its planners are 
not forgetting to spice the work with a little play. 


NVGA of the Division of Counsel- 
Elections ing, Selective Placement and 
Testing, has been elected Vice President of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. This is 
an organization of about 6,000 members doing 
personnel and guidance work in public and private 
agencies and schools throughout the country. 

Max Baer, Director of the B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service, was elected president. Mr. Baer is a member 
of the Federal Advisory Council of the Bureau of 
Employment Security and chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on Employment Counseling. 

Congratulations to Mr. Odell and Mr. Baer on the 
professional recognition which this election represents. 


CHARLES E. ODELL, Chief 
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Sea-view of Atlantic City. The Boardwalk will soon know the tread of IAPES convention crowds. 
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Awards to IN a presentation ceremony 
Point IV Visitors held on March 25, Robert 

C. Goodwin, Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, presented Awards 
of Merit to two Indian Nationals, who have been 
guests of the Nation, studying American employ- 
ment security methods under the Point IV Pro- 
gram. ‘They were Mr. F. M. Nathaniel, Deputy 
Director of the National Employment Service in the 
Ministry of Labour, New Delhi, India, and Mr. M. 
Arjunadass, Sub-Regional Employment Officer, Min- 
istry of Labour, Anantapur, Madras, India. 

The study project, arranged by the BES, took the 
visitors to Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Boston, and New York regional 
offices and to State and local employment offices in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, California, 
New York, and Massachusetts. 

In honoring the students for their outstanding work, 
Mr. Goodwin said: 

“You have conducted yourselves in a very exem- 
plary manner and have made many friends for India. 
While you were learning about our methods, you 
contributed many ideas to us. I think this exchange 
of ideas is the most important aspect of this Point IV 
activity. I hope that some day we may be able to 
send someone to India to see what you are doing there 
and get more ideas directly.” 

The Certificates of Merit, presented on behalf of 
the United States Department of Labor, carried the 
signatures of Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, 
Assistant Secretary, Philip M. Kaiser, and Robert C. 
Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

The First Secretary of the Embassy of India, Mr. 
I. J. Bahadur-Singh, who was present at the ceremony, 
expressed his Country’s appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity given Mr. Arjunadass and Mr. Nathaniel to 
study here. He said: 

‘“‘T am very happy to be here this morning, on what 
for me is an unique occasion. I did not realize that 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Youth and National Defense 











Youth, Defense, and the Employment Counselor 


By EVELYN MURRAY ° 


Employment Counseling Specialist 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HESE are times of difficult occupational decisions 

for young people. Defense mobilization means 

that most young men will be called upon to 
spend a portion of their lives in military service. 
For young women, it may mean more working years. 
The uncertainties of the future may justify to some 
young people their failure to do any vocational 
planning.”’ Some will ask, “If there are to be inter- 
ruptions or detours, what would be the good of 
planning?” ‘The folly of this point of view is obvious. 
It is important that adults help young people to 
achieve a better sense of direction. In this, employ- 
ment counselors can be especially helpful. They can 
persuade youth of the wisdom of sound planning, 
and help them to realize the essential continuity of 
all periods of their lives—preservice, military, and 
postservice. 

In the first place, the counselor must be sure that 
he himself has a constructive point of view; that he is 
aware of the attitudes and information which may 
be helpful to young people. For example: 

It is better for a young person to have a plan sub- 


ject to change than to have no plan at all. 


Knowledge of his own aptitudes, interests, and 
goals will help put a youth on the right road. 

The development of his abilities through maximum 
education and training will open more doors to him 
than if he leaves school prematurely. 

All types of abilities are needed in defense jobs, in 
military service, as well as in regular civilian jobs. 
People will contribute most and be more satisfied if 
they are in assignments fitted to their abilities. 
Those who deal with them should help them decide 
which are the suitable spots. 


The “Wait and See’”’ Attitude 


Counselors can help young people by stressing the 
advantages of planning ahead. ‘Time will pass and 
it might better pass profitably. An employment 
counselor in one local office has initiated a community 
campaign for boys on a “Don’t drift till drafted” 
theme. We can with reasonable certainty assure 
young people that (1) defense activities will last a 
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long time; (2) everyone will have a job to do; (3) 
planning will improve their chances of getting the 
right job. Employment counselors, more than others 
dealing with young people, should be able to make 
clear to those leaving school that The Plan’s the thing! 
Daily the counselor sees the consequences of poor 
planning or no planning at all. Without a voca- 
tional plan people just stand still or go off in different 
directions without purpose. A boy may refuse to 
take the GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY when it is 
suggested; he may feel, ‘‘What’s the use of trying to 
find out what I can do best?” Such a boy can be 
helped to see that if he realizes what his abilities are, 
and weighs this information with other factors about 
himself, his future prospects will be brighter and his 
opportunities greater. Young people may be told 
that with a plan they (a) may be able to work in a 
civilian job which will further their plan; (6) may be 
able to get further training toward the plan now; 
(c) may be able to get an assignment in the service 
which will further their civilian goal and may continue 
education and training while in the service. 


Meet the Lure of High Wages 


One of the counselor’s more difficult problems is 
that of dealing with young people who are tempted 
to leave school now for a job with the immediate ad- 
vantage of high wages. The value of further educa- 
tion and training is apt to be lost sight of when well 
paying jobs are plentiful. But we know that long- 
range prospects for well paid, satisfying, and steady 
employment are greater for the person who has com- 
pleted his education. One local office counselor has 
worked out a scheme for dealing with young people 
who plan to leave school before graduation. She 
shows them the types of current orders open to them, 
as compared with those available to high school 
graduates. ‘They can see, even in terms of immediate 
rewards, that they are short-changing themselves. 
Boys and girls who have been out of school several 
weeks have returned to the classroom when they con- 
sider the facts with the guidance of an employment 
service counselor. Numerous’ studies have shown 
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GI students read list of class schedules at Tokyo Educational Center, Japan. 


that the jobs open for the unskilled and untrained are 
more likely to be seasonal and temporary than are 
the jobs open to those with more schooling. 

As for the graduate who is soon to be inducted and 
feels there is no point in deciding what he wants to 
do in the future, he can be helped to see that pre- 
service experience may help him to get a service 
assignment in line with his long-range career goal. 
It is far better for him to make a plan, look ahead, 
and build a solid record in a suitable job than to 
take just any job he can get. ‘The highest-paying or 
most accessible job may not be the best in the long 
run. A summer job asa hospital attendant may help 
a youth who plans on entering one of the medic al pro- 
fessions. It will not help him to become a physician; 
but, it may give him a basis for deciding whether he 
really wants to enter this field. 

When young people raise questions, express fears 
and discouragement about the future, their ideas 
should not be dismissed by belittling or quick re- 
assurance. ‘They should be encouraged to express 
their feelings so that they and the counselor can 
discuss and clarify each point in a positive way. Only 
by knowing what is on their minds can the counselor 
meet their worries with facts and attitudes that will 
help them. 

Young men should be reminded that they have 
reemployment rights when drafted. Some far-sighted 
employers are hiring youth now with an eye to their 
future use by the company. Further education and 
training is not to be recommended indiscriminately; 
the need for it has to be weighed carefully now as in 
the past. The lure of high wages in many areas now 
is likely to take young people away from school. The 
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choice of job is important. They should know that 
personnel officers in industry and in the military 
forces now, will consider their training amnd experi- 
ence as well as their ability in assigning them for work. 
No one can assure any individual boy that his special 
abilities and training and vocational plan will be used 
in any one civilian or military assignment. But the 
chances are that sooner or later it will count. 

In discussing the question of further training with 
young people, it might be convincing to discuss the 
shortage occupations with them. Training for these 
fields, they should know, is pretty good insurance for 
future employment. 

[he foregoing points may well be made by the 
employment service counselor in talks to school assem- 
blies. Another area of discussion for such school talks 
is the undesirability of young people leaving their home 
areas to seek work in other areas—where jobs are sup- 
posed to be plentiful—without first checking with their 
local employment service office. Migration can be 
wasteful and disappointing. If the local office is active 
in expediting useful and desirable migration, then it 
will be considered authoritative and can prevent need- 
less and expensive mismigration. It counsels in terms 
of opportunities outside the local area as well as for 
the local jobs. 


Help Boys Make Their Military Service Count 


In making vocational plans with boys, the counselor 
may encounter some negative reactions to their im- 
pending draft. To counteract these reactions the 
counselor should stress the fact that military service is 
not all.lost time but may help them to: (1) Get edu- 
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cational benefits for college or job training after service, 
(2) acquire job skills related to civilian occupations, 
(3) acquire maturity that comes from living on their 
own, independent of family and school, (4) learn to 
take orders and get along with others, (5) get further 
experience and training before making a final decision, 
and (6) travel within the United States and abroad. 

Counselors familiar with the general provisions of 
the Selective Service Act will be able to correct any 
erroneous impression that may become apparent in 
the counseling interview. Questions on details of inter- 
pretation should, of course, be referred to Selective 
Service. (See article by Maj. Gen. John M. Devine 
on vocational possibilities of military service, p. 6.) 

Many boys are likely to be pretty cynical about the 
Army’s using their civilian training or any interests 
they may have had. Even men with service tend to 
discount any connection between their military ex- 
perience and any use it may have for civilian jobs. 
However, those of us who have been trained. to 
analyze jobs in terms of a number of factors know 
there is a relationship between the basic knowledges 
and skills of many military and civilian jobs. These 
relationships can be pointed out to boys who fail to 
see the possibilities of continuity of activity. For 
example, a boy with technical interests or training 
in radio can safely be told that the Army classifica- 
tion officer will be glad to have this information. 
He may or may not be able to use it for immediate 
assignment. He will if he can. If the boy does get 
radar experience in the Army, he may be able to 
use this in a number of civilian radio and electrical 
jobs—installing, adjusting, testing, inspecting, or 
assembly work. The U.S. Navy Occupational Hand- 
book (1950), the U. S. Air Force Occupational 
Handbook (1952) and the forthcoming Army Occupa- 
tional Handbook, as well as our own ‘“‘Special Aids 
for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs,”’ all 
list military jobs and their civilian equivalents. 
These might be referred to by the counselor in answer- 
ing a boy’s doubts on this subject. 

Naturally, men can not pick their own jobs in 
military service. But Uncle Sam is like any other 
employer. He has a job to do. He wants the right 
man in the right spot to help get that job done. So 
there is a strong possibility that a boy with a well- 
worked-out vocational plan can get experience and 
even further training toward his civilian life. If 
counselors have any doubts about this, they might 
well read “‘How to Get Ahead in the Armed Forces,” 
by Reuben Horchow, Doubleday & Co., New York. 


Education While in the Service 


In addition, counselors may want to remind young 
people of the educational program available while in 
the armed services. This is done through (1) the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, (2) civilian 
schools and (3) group study. In November 1951, 
some 201,486 students in uniform were enrolled in 
the United States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, 
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Wis. The USAFI offers correspondence and self- 
study courses in 170 subjects such as English, mathe- 
matics, art, and subjects usually learned in high 
schools, technical schools, and junior colleges. Cer- 
tificates are granted to those passing examinations. 
Forty-seven civilian colleges and universities also 
cooperate with the USAFI through their extension 
divisions. Examinations are given by the colleges 
and records are kept by them as well as by the 
USAFI. In addition, about 150 colleges and universi- 
ties, near military posts, cooperate with the military 
in enrolling men in their classes. 

Some people think that girls are less career-minded 
now than they were a few years ago. We don’t 
know, but we do know that these days many women 
work before and after they raise their families. They 
should be helped to plan their work so that, like 
their brothers, they do the work which is most suited 
to their abilities, interests, and personal qualities. 

It is generally known that there is a shortage of 
skilled typists and stenographers. Therefore, you 
can’t tell a girl today that she won’t get a job unless 
she is an A-No. 1 stenographer. But you can tell a 
prospective office worker that, if she is a good stenog- 
rapher, she will probably get more satisfaction from 
her work because of a greater sense of accomplishment. 

Women’s traditional fields of teaching, social and 
welfare work, nursing, and library work have con- 
sistently needed more workers. Another field of work 
in which there is a shortage of women is the health 
services in such occupations as physical therapy, 
dietetics, and hospital attendant. These educational 
and welfare fields offer the opportunity to serve and 
at the same time to find steady satisfying work. 
But there are other areas to be explored. Trained 
women and men will always be needed to help provide 
the things that are essential to daily living. 


Women in the Armed Services 


In the military services, the Women’s Army Corps 
alone has over 400 different kinds of jobs for women. 
Among these are opportunities for nurses, dental tech- 
nicians, laboratory assistants in physics and chemistry, 
stenographers, telephone operators, statistical clerks, 
and many other specialized assignments such as dieti- 
tians, physical and occupational therapists. These 
are only a few of the kinds of opportunities available 
for trained women. 


These are times of great opportunity. Never before 
has there been such a wide range of choice. Youth 
now, -as- always, needs help in making a choice. 
Young people can serve society best and obtain greater 
personal rewards if they plan their future carefully. 
Employment Service counselors can help them see the 
essential continuity in their lives and help them attain 
the sense of stability which comes from competence in 
work that needs to be done. When people are doing 
socially useful work which is neither above nor be- 
neath their abilities, both the individual and the 
Nation benefit. 











Youth and the Armed Forces 


By MAJOR GENERAL JOHN M. DEVINE 


Chief, Armed Forces Information and Education Division 


Department of Defense 


ECAUSE of the pressure 
B of international events 
and the recognized 
need, in the face of those 
events, of increased defense 
readiness, the United States 
is increasing the size and 
strength of its Armed 
Forces. For almost 2 years 
we have been fighting in 
behalf of the free world 
against communist aggres- 
sion in Korea. We have 
other military continge.ats 
stationed in various parts of 
the world. On the streets 
Maj. Gen. John M. Devine, of our towns and cities, the 
USA uniforms of soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen have become 
almost as familiar a sight as during the early and 
middle 1940’s. More than 3% million Americans— 
men and women—are now in uniform. It seems clear 
that our citizens, for a long time to come, will have to 
accustom themselves to maintaining Armed Forces of 
unaccustomed peacetime strength, and a reserve sys- 
tem that will assure a supply of trained men and 
women, in reserve, to reinforce that strength; for we 
know that if all-out war comes upon us again it is not 
likely that we shall have again, as in World Wars I 
and II, an appreciable cushion of time in which to 
prepare. To a considerable extent we must keep pre- 
pared. 

Since fighting is essentially a job for the young 
and vigorous, the burden of preparation will fall upon 
our youth. They have never failed us, and they never 
will. Americans willingly accept the responsibilities 
of fighting when their country needs them. Neverthe- 
less, because they are a peaceful people who genuinely 
hate war and have neither aggressive designs nor 
territorial ambitions, it is traditional for Americans, 
young and old, to look upon military service as a 
necessary but rude and unhappy intrusion upon the 
even tenor of their civilian lives—an intrusion which 
interrupts and postpones the carrying out of other 
cherished plans. 
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Military Jobs and Careers 


This traditional attitude obscures an important 
truth—that service in the Armed Forces, while ful- 
filling one’s obligations to one’s country, also offers 
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significant vocational and educational opportunities 
both to young men and to young women—opportuni- 
ties to acquire skills, to learn trades, and to con- 
tinue education. The military life is not lived in 
a mental vacuum. It does not leave a complete gap 
in one’s life, nor is it time wasted. To men and 
women who make a career of it, the military life 
offers security, good pay, a satisfying skilled occupa- 
tion, opportunity for advancement, and retirement at 
half-pay after 20 years of service or at two-thirds 
pay after 30 years of service—often with many pro- 
ductive years ahead. rAnd even to those who serve 
for only a short period it offers worth while training 
and experience that can be useful later in civilian 
employment. 

Probably few people are fully aware of how many 
different kinds of jobs men and women in the Armed 
Forces do, and of the extent to which those jobs are 
paralleled in civilian life or offer partial training 
for civilian occupations. The Armed Forces’ chief 
mission, of course, is combat and preparation for 
combat. Many of the combat jobs ank skills have no 
counterpart in civilian life. Moreover, in the assign- 
ment. of an individual, all the Services give his 
fitness for combat jobs first consideration. But for 
every man assigned to a combat job, three or four 
others, on the over-all average, must give him the 
support and the services he needs. In making these 
assignments and training personnel for them, each 
Service makes every effort, as far as the needs of 
the Service permit, to place personnel in occupations 
according to their aptitudes and desires. 

How is this done? The Army and Air Force group 
their hundreds of jobs (called Military Occupational 
Specialities) into Career Fields; the Navy groups its 
jobs (called billets) into Ratings; and the Marine 
Corps groups its jobs into Occupational Fields. The 
jobs in each field or rating are further classified 
and organized into occupational “‘ladders’’ which the 
individual, through experience and training, and 
sometimes through examinations, may “‘climb’’ round 
by round and grade by grade, as vacancies occur. 
Moreover, throughout the process the Services are 
constantly on the lookout for leadership ability which 
makes its possessor good ‘‘officer material.”’ 

At present most of the young men and women who 
join the Services have had little or no on-the-job 
experience in any civilian field. Therefore, each 
Service has to provide special training in fields in 
which it needs enlisted specialists. 
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Defense Dept. photo ( Navy) 
Here a seaman apprentice is operating an IBM sorter machine. 


U.S. Air Force photo 
Ground powered equipment is a must to keep the Sabrejets of 
the Fifth Air Force in perfect flying condition. Here, M/Sgt. 
Lewis G. Williams of the 4th Fighter Interceptor Wing services 
a hydraulic storage system at this base in Korea. 
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U. S. Signal Corps photo 
Servicemen can continue their education through USAFI corre- 
spondence courses or in Education Center aon Sign on 
trailer reads: “For your convenience: We have all USAFI 
courses on trailer. Enroll for two dollars in scrip. Take the 
courses with you. All books become your property.” 
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U. S. Army photo 
Men“at Camp Beale, Calif., listen intently as an instructor at 
Yuba College explains the motor of a car during a course given 
through Information and Education Activities. 





U. S. Army photo 
Welding class at Fort Lewis, Wash. 








Some service-taught skills can be transferred 
back to civilian life ‘‘as is.’ More often, however, 
the training sets up a general skill which is not 
exactly like a civilian trade but can be adapted 
readily to similar work outside the Services. Thus, 
a man trained as a cook in the Services would have 
to make some adjustments to work in a restaurant 
kitchen, but probably would not find the change too 
difficult. A former company clerk or yeoman may 
need a little more training before taking on a civilian 
office job, but he will carry over from the Service 
a general clerical “‘know-how.”’ 

There is similar transfer in such fields as machine 
operation, radio or radar, warehousing, and scores 
of others. In the engineering and construction field, 
for instance, a serviceman with an Army or Air 
Force MOS* or a Navy billet on the following list 
would be fitted for a similar job when he leaves the 
Service: 

Foreman, construction 
Painter, general 
Pipefitter 

Plumber 

Power shovel operator 


Refrigeration mechanic 
Sheet metal worker 


Bricklayer 
Cabinetmaker 
Carpenter, general 
Concrete mixer operator 
Crane operator 
Demolition specialist 
Draftsman, electrical 


Draftsman, mechanical Steamfitter 
Draftsman, structural Stonemason 
Dredgeman Structural steel worker 
Electrician Well driller 


Similar lists could be drawn up easily for many 
another field—radio, photography, printing and 
reproduction, fire fighting, motor transport, law 
enforcement. Even purely combat skills may be 
useful to the veteran who goes into some phase of 
police or guard work. 

The physicians, dentists, chaplains, and other pro- 
fessional men in the Armed Forces have gone through 
years of college and postgraduate training before 
reaching professional status. The Services do not 
try to duplicate this training. However, there are 
many jobs for enlisted men which amount to a sort of 
apprenticeship under professional men, and _ these 
jobs may prove helpful in later civilian study in those 
fields. Among these are the jobs of laboratory, dental, 
or medical technician, chaplain’s assistant, clerical 
assistant to a judge advocate general, clerk in a finance 
office, and other specialities. 


Educational Opportunities 


When training hours end, leisure begins. For 
men and women who want to use part of their leisure 
time to extend their formal schooling, each of the 
Services makes several kinds of courses available to 
its personnel, both at home and abroad, after the 
completion of basic or boot training. Group study 
(classroom) courses are offered at a large number of 
posts, camps, stations, air bases, on shipboard, at 
shore installations, at nearby colleges, and overseas. 
Correspondence and self-study courses are offered 


*Military Occupational Speciality. 





through the United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI), the Marine Corps Institute, and a number 
of cooperating colleges and universities. ‘Testing and 
accreditation services are available. Although the 
Armed Forces do not and cannot award credit in 
civilian schools, in almost all cases study in the Armed 
Forces leads to eligibility for credits in civilian schools 
and colleges under a widely accepted plan worked 
out by the American Council on Education. 





SOME VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


HE Armed Forces would like American youth to be informed 

about the vocational and educational opportunities offered 
both to careerists and to those who look forward to only a 
short term of service. To this end, the assistance of counselors, 
placement personnel, and similar persons in civilian life is 
welcomed. The latest editions of the following official publi- 
cations should be helpful. Unless otherwise indicated, they 
are obtainable from local recruiting offices or from The Adju- 
tant General (Army), the Bureau of Personnel (Navy), the 
Air Adjutant General (Air Force), the Commandant of the 
United States Marines or the Commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard, as the case may be, Washington 25, D. C. 


JOBS AND CAREERS 


ARMY 


Military Occupational Specialities, Enlisted Personnel, SR 615-25-15. 
Enlisted Personnel Career Fields, SR 615-25-20. 

LIFE of the Soldier and the Airman, a monthly publication. 
Recruiting Journal of the U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force 
Recruiting Service, a monthly publication. 

This is the LIFE, U. S. Army (a collection of articles from the 
above publication). 

Follow Me! Join the Infntry. 

Action-Packed Careers With the U. S. Army Field Forces. 

The Army’s Finest—The Airborne. 

The Medical Service of the U. S. Army. 

A Career As A WAC. 

Education in the Army Nurse Corps. 

Physical Therapy Training, Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, 


NAVY 


United States Navy Occupation Handbook. A Manual for Civilran 
Guidance Counselors and Navy Classification Officers. 

Suggestions for Using the United States Navy Occupational Handbook 
in Secondary School Classrooms. 

U.S. Navy Career Patterns (an envelope of classroom aids designed 
for use in high school classrooms). 

Life in the United States Navy. 

Play Ball! Around the World. 

A Musical Career With the United States Navy. 

Electronics: The Navy Offers You a Rich Future. 

Wear Navy Wings of Gold: Be a Naval Aviation Cadet. 

Quo Vadis? Your Future in Medicine. 

Time For Decision (Medicine and Surgery). 

U. S. Navy Career Woman (The Wave). 

Questions Most Often Askd About the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Your Naval Reserve. 

Standby—As a Seabee in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

How to Retire As a Naval Reservist. 


AIR FORCE 


Occupational Handbook of the U. S. Air Force: A Manual for 
Vocational Guidance Counselors and Air Force Personnel Officers. 
Information Folder on Career Opportunities in Your Global U. S. 
Air Force. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Chozce, Not Chance, Should Govern Vocation .. . 


Long-Range Needs of Youth 


By JAMES J. O°BRIEN 


Assistant Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education 


HERE is no easy 
solution to the dilem- 
ma in which boys 
and girls find themselves 
today in searching for 
their most satisfactory 
vocations, nor can any 
special clairvoyance be 
applied by school and 
Government officials in 
directing young people 
through the channels of a 
situation so fraught with 
military and international 
uncertainties. Some basic 
facts, however, must be 
recognized and accepted 
in the present state of the world. One thing is certain; 
that is that what was called an ‘“‘emergency”’ situa- 
tion in 1948 and 1949 is no less acute in 1952, and the 
situation is not likely to change substantially in the 
decade ahead. Thus, the unusual becomes the usual, 
and the temporary or emergent has become the rela- 
tively permanent. Education in America must 
recognize this altered perspective and adapt its 
approach to the problems of youth accordingly. 
The day-to-day job of helping young people with 
their vocational problems must be carried on at the 
local level. The role of the United States Office of 
Education is to furnish advice and factual information 
which can be used by the local schools, communities, 
teachers, and guidance people who deal directly with 
youth facing these new situations. As a regular part 
of its activity, the Office of Education interchanges 
technical information and professions! developments 
through field contacts with State school officers, 
college presidents, vocational supervisors, school ad- 
ministrators, guidance werkers, and __ teachers. 
Through these contacts, the Office has consistently 
sought to relate developments on the defense front 
to the problems of local school and college officials. 
Long-standing relationships have existed between the 
Office of Education and various professional and 
scientific associations, societies, and boards. The 
Office also collaborates with other agencies of Gov- 
ernment by adding the educator’s point of view to the 
study of manpower problems, and disseminating 
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information about such problems and possible solu- 
tions to the schools and colleges. 

One important illustration of governmental collab- 
oration is represented in the agreement reached in 
the spring of 1951 between the Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency and the Information 
and Education Division of the Department of Defense 
to meet the need for more authoritative information 
concerning the military, educational, vocational, and 
other phases of service in the Armed Forces, as well 
as the need for materials directed toward the further 
improvement and adaptation of counseling programs 
in high schools and colleges. The practical result of 
this agreement has been the preparation of three 
documents. The first of these, prepared primarily by 
the Information and Education Division of the 
Department of Defense, is entitled, ‘Students and 
the Armed Forces.”’ This is an authoritative com- 
pilation of information about the five Armed Forces— 
The Air Force, Army, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, 
Navy. It was prepared for use by the students, 
teachers, counselors, and administrators of the second- 
ary schools and colleges. ‘The specific areas covered 
are Selective Service and enlistment procedures; 
military personnel procedures; occupational train- 
ing opportunities; educational opportunities, includ- 
ing off-duty programs; opportunities for officer com- 
missions; academic credit for service experiences; 
religious and moral guidance programs; and recre- 
ational and welfare activities. 

The Office of Education was primarily responsible 
for the preparation of the other two bulletins. The 
first of these is a high-school counseling bulletin. 
This document stresses the need for long-range plan- 
ning, especially as it affects the educational, voca- 
tional, military, social, civic, and moral aspects of 
each student’s life, and contains specific suggestions 
on how the high school may assist youth in adjusting 
to the situations and problems peculiar to these 
times. 

The second document is a college counseling bulle- 
tin which seeks to provide information which may 
enable most college administrators, faculty, and per- 
sonnel workers to be of increasing assistance to 
students, and is designed particularly for faculty 
members who have responsibility for counseling 
students. The potentialities of faculty members for 
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widening educational service to students beyond the 
classroom are great, and there is urgent need for 
more members of the college staff to assist students in 
coping constructively with the demanding problems 
of these times. 

The major part of the bulletin deals with the 
specific problems of students during a period of 
national defense and with a number of recommended 
institutional services and procedures. Suggestions 
for institutional adaptation are largely a compilation 
of recommendations made by administrators, fac- 
ulty members, and personnel workers who have been 
dealing directly with students on campuses through- 
out the Nation. It is hoped that distribution of 
these bulletins will be made this spring. 

Another contribution of the Office of Education 
to this vital problem is the work of the National 
Scientific Register, which it administers for the 
National Science Foundation. As rapidly as possible, 
the Register is developing national supply and de- 
mand data concerning scientific personnel in each 
of the technical disciplines. In many fields, the 
supply of competent scientists and technologists to 
meet known and potential manpower requirements is 
already inadequate. As the danger points are de- 
fined, information will be furnished to educational 
institutions with the hope that adequate occupational 
data and counseling procedures will assist in ulti- 
mately meeting some of the disparities between 
supply and requirements. This may involve curric- 
ula adjustments or changes, and perhaps the en- 
couragement of women to embark on vocational 
careers which have hitherto been tacitly regarded as 
peculiarly within the masculine province. 

Responsibility for helping young people find their 
proper places in the world of today must be widely 
shared. Many agencies, institutions, and individuals 
can and must make contributions. The United 
States Employment Service and the affiliated State 
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Seniors at the Mannington, 
W. Va. High School discussing 
vocations while they wait for a 
scheduled conference with their 
counselor. 


employment services play a major role in providing 
a sound counseling service to the young people of 
the Nation. It is to be hoped that the counseling 
service of the local employment offices can be inte- 
grated, as fully as possible, with similar services 
provided in the schools and other community agencies. 
The local employment office counselor should not 
have to await a job application before the facilities 
of the office can be brought to bear upon individual 
problems. By interchange of information with educa- 
tional and community counseling services and by 
cross-referral of problems, a more effective total 
service will be available to all young people needing 
help, and in turn the defense effort will benefit. 
However, it is not the purpose of this article to carve 
out and define the functions of each agency. Let us, 
rather, think of some of the things the whole educa- 
tional community can and should do, with each 
segment sharing its proper load. 


Questions for Counselors 


What are some of the questions the counselors should 
ask themselves? Perhaps these: What are the impacts 
of these national security considerations on the youth 
and on the schools? What can be done to translate 
these broad national problems into the specifics each 
student must understand if he is to equip himself 
to cope with the problems of a Nation which must 
maintain, over the long pull, a state of constant pre- 
paredness? It is with this process of translation that 
the educators and counselors must concern themselves. 
The youth of the Nation sense that they are living in 
troubled times. Their problem is to learn what they, 
as individuals, can do about it. No agency or indi- 
vidual has the prescience to be more than generally 
predictive, but certain facts are involved in our 
national situation—facts which the youth have a right 
to know and which should be made plain to them. 
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It might help young people to reconcile themselves 
to serving for 2 or more years in the Armed Forces if 
they better understand our international situation. 
The inescapable facts are: ‘The freedoms which should 
be the heritage of all people throughout the world 
are threatened. The forces which would destroy these 
freedoms cannot be repelled without a strong military 
force to hold in check the momentum they have 
already developed. The democratic traditions and 
the free institutions so basic to the American way of 
life have no assurance of survival without lively con- 
victions which will extend and strengthen them. Prac- 
tically every able-bodied male student will be called 
upon for service, military or civilian, during this gen- 
eration. The educational, vocational, and personal 
plans of practically every woman student likewise will 
be affected in one way or another by the needs of the 
defense period. 

Their training and the degree with which our youth 
fulfill their duties and responsibilities will determine, 
to a large extent, whether or not our freedoms will 
survive. The past generation weathered two world 
wars and a major depression. Will youth today have 
the determination, vision, and emotional stability to 
withstand the rigors of a long drawn-out period of 
world tension? 

It is estimated that our total population of 18-year- 
olds will be about 2 million annually for the next 
several years. One million of these will be males. 
Although the picture frequently changes, it has been 
estimated that as many as 600,000 of these young men 
may be inducted into the Armed Forces, leaving 
400,000 available for defense production or to con- 
tinue their educational programs. Judging by experi- 
ence, approximately 40 percent of the 1 million 
females in this age group will continue their education, 
become housewives, or enlist in the Armed Forces. 
Consequently, there will be only 1 million new 
workers from this age group for manpower needs. 
There should be added to this number approximately 
650,000 youth in earlier age groups who drop out of 
elementary school and high school each year to enter 
the labor force. Because of youth, inexperience, and 
labor laws, these school drop-outs have limited use- 
fulness and school authorities should make every effort 
to keep their number at a minimum. 

However, this school-leaving group should present 
a challenge to Employment Service counselors. There 
is a potential reservoir of skills in these youth who, 
if properly guided, and given certain types of training, 
could make a significant contribution in easing the 
labor stringencies of the times. 


Planning May Begin Early 


The schools, in addition to being concerned about 
manpower needs, should be fully aware of the pro- 
blems youth face at various age and educational levels. 

While some may contend that high school youth 
do not need to think seriously about most of these 
national issues until they become 17 or 18, those 
working directly with youth know that, for many, 
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serious planning for the future starts at 14 or 15. For 
others, 16 becomes a crucial age because at that time 
in many States they become eligible to leave school 
for full-time employment. This age is critical also 
in that many must decide whether to attempt to 
secure additional training in the colleges. 

Educational planning these days also involves new 
factors. Most male youth must include a minimum 
of 24 months’ service in the Armed Forces in their 
plans for an education. It is possible to include in 
this planning courses to be taken while in training 
in the Armed Forces, as well as off-duty courses 
which can be credited toward completion of courses 
for high school or college, or toward apprenticeship 
in certain skilled occupations. 

In making educational plans, therefore, a wide 
range of materials must be studied. These include 
career pamphlets, college catalogs, vocational training 
and accrediting evaluation bulletins, the source 
book, ‘‘Students and the Armed Forces,”’ and corres- 
pondence course offerings of the USAFI. 

A mere listing of the more perplexing problems 
for the high school pupil would include these: 

Whether to wait for his draft call or to enlist. 

Whether or not to accelerate his high schoo] educa- 
tion by going to summer school or doubling up 
courses. 

Whether to shift to new courses. 

Whether to sacrifice participation in activities so as 
to improve marks. 

Whether accepting deferment under one of the 
college deferment plans will make him appear selfish 
or timid. 

Whether or not to discontinue school now for 
employment. 


A certain number of 16- and 17-year-olds, of average 
academic aptitude, but to whom higher education 
has little appeal, will leave school. It is here that 
the local employment office counselor can help the 
individual by working with him in an effort to 
determine his vocational aptitudes and relating those 
aptitudes to current employment opportunities. Here 
also there is real need for close collaboration between 
school officials and public employment service staff, 
so that these young people will not have to rely 
upon doubtful accidents of chance to find their most 
satisfying and productive vocation in the community. 

For those who are contemplating additional train- 
ing, the option of pursuing higher education is an 
empty one if they do not have the money to attend 
college. Thus, the provision of scholarship aid is an 
essential component to the ultimate creation of a 
democratic deferment system for college students. 
The President and the Federal Security Agency have 
recommended that the Congress institute a scholar- 
ship program which will equalize educational oppor- 
tunities so that bright but needy boys are not denied 
the chance for advanced education. Although 
Federal aid is not yet generally available, local resources 
may aid in some cases, and scholarship and loan funds 
should be sought out for able students with limited 
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financial resources. Before giving up the idea of 
going to college, young people should study the 
various ways of working their way through college. 

The basic elements in the problems which students 
face in making vocational plans in these times are 
how to make a vocational plan which includes a 
period for military training or defense production, or 
both, and still hold to a long-range vocational goal, 
acquiring skills along the line related to this goal. 
Then, there is always the question as to whether the 
Armed Forces will consider and utilize these special 
skills during the period of military service. Military 
job quotas sometimes do not correspond with the 
supply of civilian skills. It should be remembered 
that, although the Armed Forces are organized to 
fight, nevertheless they require many skills useful both 
during war and in peacetime for which they select the 
best qualified men and women. 

Youth cannot find an adequate solution to many of 
its problems unless school, community, and public 
agencies coordinate theif services. Types of problems 
which require joint planning and effort are: (a) sur- 
veys of manpower needs, which involve school, man- 
agement, labor, and job-placement agencies; ()) 
recruitment of workers, which involves the coopera- 
tion of school, business, and industrial personnel and 
public job-placement agencies; (c) receiving the 
serviceman when he returns to civilian life, which 
involves responsibilities for the school, the job- 
placement agency, the employer; and (d) adjusting 
behavior, home, economic, social, and other personal 
problems, which frequently involves the joint efforts 
of the school, clinical services, welfare, and job- 
placement agencies. 

Students should have facts which are timely and 
accurate. Basic information must be presented per- 
taining to the over-all manpower needs in the mili- 
tary forces and defense and civilian production; range 
of occupational fields within the respective military 
service fields; educational opportunities; and induction 
and classification procedures. 

Of importance equal to the supplying of pertinent 
data about manpower and other needs is providing 
students with basic facts about themselves. The mili- 
tary and civilian manpower authorities want to know 
what special aptitudes, abilities, interests, and work 
experiences students have. An important task of the 
school is to make every pupil intelligent about his 
own characteristics so that he will be able to present 
a clear picture at various points in his military or 
civilian career. Students may be indifferent, careless, 
forgetful, or overly tired when they are interviewed 
for employment or at the induction or training center. 
They need previous training, both in the importance 
of the process and in their mastery and easy presenta- 
tion of facts. Counselors can help them learn how to 
do this. 

Conclusion 


The responsibility of schools and of all“other com- 
munity agencies has become greatly accentuated by 
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the problems besetting the Nation. These times im- 
pose upon all personnel working with youth an 
increasing demand for clear understanding and keen 
sensitivity to the problems which confront youth, 
and an acceptance of the fact that the present state 
of affairs may last 5 years, 10 years, or even longer. 


The counselor, too, must adjust to the times. His 
task is a vital one, for his errors cannot, most times, 
be easily undone. The mistakes of the personnel 
recruiter or selector can be eased out or discharged, 
and a faulty job classification can be quickly rectified, 
but the boy who embarks upon a career for which 
he is not suited on the advice of a maladroit counselor 
may wend his way for years, perhaps indefinitely, 
along a wrong and unsatisfying vocational path. 


As for the youth himself, he can no longer drift 
into adulthood and let his vocational selection rest 
on the flimsy framework of chance or vague predilec- 
tion. The very nature of our national requirements 
places on our boys and young men an inescapable 
responsibility to share in the long-range defense of the 
country and its institutions. This responsibility is a 
privilege and should be recognized for what it is, 
rather than viewed with suspicion or fear. With this 
healthy approach to the inevitable, much can be 
gained. by the individual himself from his military 
experience. 

It is imperative that each young person shall have 
a long-range program based on accurate information 
about himself and his goals, and on vocational op- 
portunities. Inaccurate or conflicting information 
will work against him, whereas consistency in plan- 
ning will make suitable training and placement, both 
in and out of the Armed Forces, a real possibility. 

In recognition of the importance of vocational 
planning and of a smooth coordination of the process 
of finding suitable work in line with such plans, the 
United States Office of Education and the Bureau of 
Employment Security have developed close working 
relationships. These relationships include a spelling 
out of the bases for school-employment service co- 
operation in guidance and placement services which 
was formalized in October 1950. As a result of this 
cooperation, many thousands of graduates and drop- 
outs have been tested, counseled, and placed by local 
employment services, and many schools have been 
afforded an opportunity to enrich and strengthen 
their guidance and training programs through:closer 
working relationships with employment-centered 
counseling and placement services. This experience 
clearly demonstrates that employment service in- 
terviewers and counselors can make a vital contri- 
bution to young people in choosing, finding, and 
holding a suitable job in this period of partial mobi- 
lization. Existing programs of school-employment 
service cooperation should be strengthened. Ad- 
ditional programs should be developed to the end 
that every young person who needs such help will be 
in a position to get it if he so desires. 
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The Counseling Program 
as Seen by the Federal Advisory Counc 


By MAX F. BAER 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment Counseling and Selective Placement 


Federal Advisory Council 


HE counseling pro- 
gram of the State em- 
ployment services 
merits considerable ex- 
pansion. That is the prin- 
cipal conclusion of a 
subcommittee appointed 
by the chairman of the 
Federal Advisory Council 
of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security for the pur- 
pose of making recom- 
mendations concerning 
the future of the counsel- 
ing program. Although 
Max F. Baer it was originally con- 
templated that the com- 
mittee inquire into the 
desirability of extending counseling and _ testing 
services to high school youth, committee members 
quickly agreed that they could not discuss services to 
the high school clientele without considering the needs 
of other segments of the population. Before conclud- 
ing its deliberations the committee expressed itself in 
favor of expanded services to older workers, as well 
as to youthful job seekers and veterans. 

In making these recommendations the committee 
was motivated largely by an awareness of the necessity 
for proper and efficient use of the Nation’s limited 
manpower for defense mobilization. It noted specifi- 
cally: “Among the activities which have already 
contributed significantly to the more efficient utiliza- 
tion of manpower are the aptitude testing, job counsel- 
ling, and selective placement programs of the employ- 
ment service.” Members of the committee took 
cognizance of an improvement in the quality of 
employment office placements, a reduction in absentee- 
ism and turn-over, a shortening in training time, and 
an increase in production and earnings when the 
foregoing special services have been combined with 
regular placement activities. 

In studying the counseling needs of various cate- 
gories of job applicants, the committee noted that 
more than 800,000 individuals were counseled by the 
public employment service in fiscal year 1951, and 
that the GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY was admin- 
istered to 180,000 individuals in the same year. ‘The 
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staff presented estimates indicating that about 20 
percent of those coming to employment service offices 
need some type of counseling assistance, but that only 
half of them actually get such service within present 
staff and budget limitations. Then, of course, there 
are even larger numbers of persons in need of coun- 
seling services who are not registered by the employ- 
ment service for assistance of any kind. 

The committee noted that out of 400,000 young 
people counseled in the last fiscal year, about 120,000 
were of school age and were served as part of working 
relationships between schools and employment serv- 
ices. ‘This means that only about 1 in every 10 youths 
who leave school for work each year benefits from the 
counseling program of the public employment offices. 
Realizing that these youthful labor market entrants 
represent the greatest single addition to the Nation’s 
manpower and that only a small percentage are 
counseled by school personnel, the committee strongly 
urged that at least a half million persons in this group 
should be enabled to take advantage of the counseling 
and testing program of the employment service each 
year. Although this recommended expansion would 
not meet the needs of all those leaving school, it would 
represent a rate of growth in services that would be 
administratively feasible. At an average cost of $7.30 
a case, including counseling and testing, this expansion 
would necessitate additional grants to the States of 
almost $3 million. 

The committee was keenly sensitive to the impor- 
tance of proper working relationships between the 
employment service and the schools. In some com- 
munities such relationships are desirable in almost 
every respect, in others the relationships are char- 
acterized by mutual hostility, while between these 
extremes the situation represents varying degrees of 
cooperative endeavor or lack of it. If expansion of 
the counseling program of the employment service 
is not to result in an aggravation of conflict in certain 
areas, it is essential that it take place within clearly 
defined lines of demarcation. The committee was 
satisfied with the present general policy of the em- 
ployment service—that it should offer direct testing 
and counseling only to 9th, 10th, and 11th graders 
who are about to drop out of school, and to 12th 
graders who are planning to enter the labor market 
after graduation from high school. 
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For the employment service merely to refrain from 
encroaching upon functions of the schools is not 
enough. Members of the committee were insistent 
that the employment service do everything within 
its power to encourage enlargement and improvement 
of the counseling services of the schools. Vocational 
guidance of in-school youth is basically a_ school 
responsibility, and the better the work done by the 
schools in counseling and testing, the less difficulty 
will confront employment service personnel in counsel- 
ing and placing young people who are ready to leave 
school for employment. The real problem is not one 
of duplication of services, but one of filling in the 
gaps. It will be many years to come before all young 
people who require counseling services will be able 
to get adequate and qualitative service from either 
the school or theemployment service. The millennium 
will be reached sooner if the two agencies will work 
closely together toward the attainment of their com- 
mon objectives. 

To this end the committee recommended that the 
employment service discuss with the United States 
Office of Education the necessity of revising the present 
“Bases of Working Relationships Between Secondary 
Schools and Employment Services.’ This should 
result in the development of a more definitive guide 
which will aid State and local authorities in effecting 
closer working relationships and minimizing com- 
petitive or duplicative services in guidance and place- 
ment. This should include more positive and specific 
suggestions to States and localities concerning the 
exchange of information and materials that will 
strengthen vocational guidance and training services 
of the schools and the counseling, testing, and place- 
ment services of the employment service. 

The writer believes that more rapid progress can 
be made in the establishment of cooperative rela- 
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Staff of college paper—good training ground for a journalistic career. 


tionships among schools and the employment service. 
With an eye to the basic causes of difficulties in some 
States and localities, he would like to see the follow- 
ing constructive developments: 


1. School counselors must seek better training 
and fuller experiences in the realities of the world 
of work. Employment service counselors must seek 
better training in the analysis of the individual. 
Aside from enhancing the effectiveness of their work, 
this development would result quite naturally in 
greater mutual confidence. 


2. As implied in the recommendations of the 
committee, it is important that schools and the 
employment service agree upon clear-cut lines of 
demarcation as between their respective functions. 
A satisfactory division of the counseling function 
appears to be the general policy at present, though 
there is difficulty with respect to placement in many 
localities. The writer inclines to the view that job 
placement is more logically an employment service 
than a school function. Normally, the employment 
service is able to expose youthful applicants to a 
greater variety of job openings. Moreover, the 
employment service cannot render effective service 
if schools attempt to place the cream of the crop 
and leave the employment service with the hard- 
to-place group. An employment service with a 
reputation for mostly marginal job applicants gets 
mostly marginal job orders. The best interests of 
the country require that the employment service 
have available the highest possible proportion of 
both job applicants and job orders. Of course, this 
opinion is predicated on the assumption that the 
employment service give adequate attention to the 
placement needs of school drop-outs or graduates. 
Theoretical divisions of function have little meaning 
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when qualitative service is not actually being rendered 
by one of the cooperating agencies. 


3. The employment service should not only offer 
its tools and materials to the schools on its own 
initiative, but employment service personnel should 
offer to train school personnel in the proper use of 
such tests and literature. Our committee was firm 
in the belief that the employment service should 
help the schools in every way possible without any 
strings tied to such offers. On the other hand, it 
is expected of the schools that they cooperate in 
making available to the employment service all 
pertinent records of their students. 


4. The employment service should involve school 
representatives on its advisory councils at all levels. 
Reciprocally, representatives of the employment serv- 
ice should be given the opportunity of participating 
in school conferences that have some bearing on the 
work of the employment service. 


5. Teams of school and employment service offi- 
cials should visit communities in which positive 
relationships are known to exist. 


Although our committee concentrated on the 
counseling needs of young people, it did not overlook 
the responsibility of the employment service toward 
other categories of clients. No special recommenda- 
tions were made in regard to returning servicemen, 
since the law requires the employment service to 
give priority in service to veterans. However, work- 
ers who are 45 years of age and over were found to 
be a group which merits much greater attention 
in terms of counseling, testing, and placement 
services. During fiscal 1951, only about 80,000 of 
those over 45 years, or about 10 percent of the total 
counseling case load, received the counseling service. 
Members of the committee were cognizant of the 
aging trend of the population and of the need to 
look to older workers to meet expanding defense 
manpower requirements. Therefore, it was strongly 
urged that counseling, testing, and individualized 
selective placement services to this segment of the 
population be substantially augmented. 

Although the Fedetal Advisory Council is charged 
with responsibility f@r making policy recommenda- 
tions for the total Employment Security program, 
members of the Council have at various times de- 
plored the diversion of counseling staff or funds to 
other purposes. Other methods, such as contingency 
funds, should be used to meet emergency loads. To 
insure that funds requested and granted for counseling 
and testing services would be used for these purposes, 
the subcommittee recommended that the Bureau of 
Employment Security take action to earmark grants 
to the States and set up some means of accounting 
for the expenditure of funds so as to give assurance 
that the money is spent as intended. 

Since no counselor is better than the tools with 
which he must work, our committee expressed itself 
in favor of extension and improvement of the occu- 
pational analysis, labor market analysis, and worker 
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analysis research programs of the employment service. 
Particular stress was placed on the need for locally 
significant occupational and labor market information. 
Attention was directed to the fact that little basic 
research has been done in job analysis during the 
past decade even though this period has been marked 
by tremendous technological advance in industrial 
production and in the development of new products, 
processes, and industries. It was also felt that the 
large investment made in aptitude test research would 
be lost unless such research were kept up to date. 
Further, it was recommended that the GATB be 
extended to cover many more than the 2,000 occupa- 
tions presently included and that norms be established 
for youth under the age of 16. 

A question that arose frequently during meetings 
of the Federal Advisory Council and the subcommittee 
was this: ‘“‘How qualified are the people in the em- 
ployment service who are doing the counseling?” 
The subcommittee was pleased to note the statement 
of qualifications for counselors in Employment 
Service Program Letter No. 109 and urged that these 
standards be incorporated into State merit systems 
for purposes of examining, selecting, and training 
counseling staff. It approved the trend toward 
separate specifications and classes of positions for 
counselors in State agencies. 


Progress Impressive 


The progress made by the employment service in 
the development of the counseling and testing pro- 
gram was a revelation to members of the Federal 
Advisory Council. The subcommittee felt that the 
employment service should be more aggressive and 
resourceful in developing a better understanding of 
this work among labor, management, and other 
community groups. Much greater emphasis should 
be placed on radio and television as public relations 
media. One member, speaking from _ personal 
experience, pointed out that radio and television 
stations are required by law to devote a certain 
amount of time to public service and educational 
features; that the employment service should utilize 
this. opportunity by preparing a series of spot an- 
nouncements, and 2- to 5-minute scripts, as well as 
a few 13-minute features for distribution to radio 
and television stations. In a survey of TV stations 
made last year, the writer found a willingness to use 
vocational guidance materials, although program 
directors indicated that they were seldom asked to 
feature such materials by local schools, employment 
offices, and other guidance agencies. 

In summary, our committee noted with satisfaction 
the progress that has been made by the employment 
service in connection with the counseling, testing, 
and selective placement program. It wants to see 
this work expanded quantitatively and qualitatively 
and in greater coordination with school programs. 
This objective will be realized more quickly if we 
don’t “hide our light under a bushel.” 
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Legislation and the Older Worker 


By OLIVE E. YOUNG 


Employment Counseling Specialist 


Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


HE question of youth and defense raises the 
tpn of possible failure to develop available 

manpower resources in the lower age brackets. 
Everyone recognizes, however, the definable and 
clearly contracting limits of these resources. As a 
result of the low birth rates of the 1930’s, additions 
to the population of working age during the next 
several years will be substantially smaller than in 
previous years. Therefore, youth cannot provide, 
even if fully utilized, all the reserves we shall need 
to tap for expansion of the labor force to meet the 
demands of partial mobilization. 

The most considerable source of manpower to sup- 
plement additions of youth to the labor force is older 
workers, especially older women. In April 1951, 47.3 
percent of the civilian noninstitutional population 
45 years of age and over were not in the labor force. 
These included 20.4 percent of all men and 74.1 per- 
cent of all women 45 and over. Among this large and 
increasing segment of the population are many people 
able, willing, and even anxious to work. Older 
workers in the labor force have benefited, together with 
other groups, in the expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities which began in 1950, but the unemployment 
rates for workers 45 and over in the third quarter of 
1951 continued well above those for persons under 45. 


Legislators Aware of Problems 


Under our political system, a social or economic 
situation which amounts to denial of equal oppor- 
tunity to a large class of individuals cannot long escape 
the attention of the legislature. The plight of the 
aging and the aged in our population, particularly 
with reference to their lack of employment oppor- 
tunities, has for some time engaged the sensitive 
awareness of both State and Federal legislators. 
The Social Security legislation of the 1930’s was the 
earliest attempt on the part of the Congress to deal 
with this problem. It has as its principal purposes 
assisting workers to maintain themselves without 
a dole in periods of unemployment and encouraging 
aged workers to leave the labor market by providing 
them with retirement benefits. More recently, the 
philosophy regarding retirement has changed some- 
what. The Congress has recognized that many people 
of retirement age wish to continue at work, if only 
part time. The 1950 amendments to the Social 
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Security Act raise from $14 to $50 the amount which 
OASI beneficiaries may earn monthly without reduc- 
ing their pensions. ‘They remove all limitation upon 
earnings of beneficiaries 75 or over. 

Two States, for a long time, have had on their 
books statutes to regulate employment of older 
workers. Louisiana in 1934, and Massachusetts in 
1937, enacted a law prohibiting discrimination in 
employment because of age. The Louisiana statute 
makes it unlawful for anyone employing 25 or more 
to adopt any rule for distharging employees or reject- 
ing applicants for employment on an age limit under 
50 except where the employer has a system for pen- 
sioning employees with periods of service no greater 
than 35 years and with pensions no less than $45 per 
quarter. Violation of the law is a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine, or imprisonment, or both. 

The Massachusetts statute differed from the Loui- 
siana law in several ways. It specified ages between 
45 and 65 as those against which discrimination might 
occur; it applied to all employers except those of 
domestic servants or farm labor, regardless of size of 
establishment; it provided for payroll inspection to 
determine the ages of employed workers, and for 
enforcement of the law by the Commissioner of Labor; 
and it specified a fine of not less than $25 nor more 
than $100 for each day that an employer failed to 
keep accurate records of the ages of his employees or 
to furnish copies of such records to the Commissioner 
on demand. The Massachusetts law prescribed that 
the Commissioner, after a hearing, make newspaper 
publication of the name of any employer found to be 
in noncompliance with the law. In 1950, Massa- 
chusetts amended its law by making discrimination 
because of age an unfair labor practice, and adding 
the new term to its Fair Employment Practice Act. 


Bill Would Eliminate Age as Bar to Employment 


A bill, H. R. 4731, introduced in Congress in 1951, 
is similar to the Massachusetts unfair labor practice 
legislation. This bill would make it unlawful for an 
employer to discriminate because of age in employ- 
ment or to use any source of recruitment which so 
discriminates; and for a labor organization to ad- 
versely affect opportunities for employment for any 
individual because of his age. The bill would make 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
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responsible for receiving and investigating complaints; 
for bringing formal charges; for conducting hearings; 
for issuing orders including, where appropriate, orders 
for payment of back wages; and for submitting recalci- 
trant cases for judicial review. 


There is some doubt that legislation declaring un- 
lawful discrimination in employment because of age 
can be made effective. The informed opinion of the 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging on this point is as follows: 


“Our committee has made a careful study of the 
practicability of adopting in New York State a law 
which would bar discrimination against the elderly 
in employment * * *. If our committee thought 
that such a law could be enforced, we would certainly 
not hesitate to recommend its enactment. Unfortu- 
nately, the weight of evidence is that such a law 
would not be enforceable * * *. And our com- 
mittee is reluctant to recommend a statute unless 
convinced it would not become just another dead 
weight on our law books and would hold forth only 
false hopes for our oldsters.”’ 


The New York Joint Legislative Committee bases 
its opinion upon advice it received both from the 
Committee on Employment of the National Com- 
mittee on Aging, and from the Conference Committee 
on Employment, Employability, and Rehabilitation of 
the National Conference on Aging. Both these bodies 
recommend against adoption of legislation to prohibit 
discrimination against older workers. 


Other Methods Considered 


A number of States, while rejecting, as does New 
York, proposals to legislate directly against discrimi- 
nation in employment because of age, are currently 
considering bills to provide some other method of 
alleviating the problems of older workers. Typical of 
these is House Bill No. 1402 recently introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. This bill would create a 
division on the employment of older workers in the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 
It would direct the Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
tries to establish a council to cooperate with the 
Director of the Division to: 


“(1) Attack age barriers to employment through 
research and education, (2) launch a sustained drive 
to encourage employers to hire elderly workers, (3) 
compile for industry a list of jobs for which the older 
worker has been found particularly suitable, (4) con- 
duct studies on utilization of aging manpower in 
industry, (5) develop a sound program for expanding 
the work of the older worker at home, and in sheltered 
workshops, (6) develop a sound program in the 
rehabilitation and training of older workers, (7) 
develop a sound program for the community employ- 
ment of older workers, (8) help to prepare the older 
worker for retirement.” 


In New York, the legislature is considering bills to 
make special appropriations for a counseling service 
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for older workers in the State Employment Service. 
These bills would direct that ‘‘such counseling service 
shall appraise the capabilities of the older workers, 
advise, guide, and direct older workers to employment 
opportunities, encourage older workers to seek the 
work for which they are best suited, and give them 
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This chart shows for the different age groups the proportion in the 
civilian labor force who are unemployed. The highest rate occurs 
among the young workers of 16 and 17, drops to its lowest point 
at ages 35 to 44, and then rises as age advances. Even ina 
low unemployment period our full-time entrants under 20 years 
of age had an unemployment rate three times that of the workers 
45 years of age and over. 


Some of these young people are looking for their first jobs. 
Many are inexperienced in job-seeking or inadequately pre- 
pared fo fill the jobs which are available. They represent a 
group in need of special aid and guidance if they are to make the 
best of themselves as workers. 
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confidences in their abilities, survey local job oppor- 
tunities for older persons, and perform such other 
functions as the industrial commissioner shall deem 
desirable to counsel older workers successfully.” 


The Congress, as well as State legislatures, has under 
consideration proposals on behalf of older workers 
other than banning discrimination in employment. 
There was introduced in the 1951 session of the House 
of Representatives a resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Problems of the Aging. The following 
term of this resolution defines the purpose of the 
committee: 


“Sec. 2. The committee is authorized and directed 
io 

““(a) investigate the status of the older-age group 
within our population with respect to its manpower 
potential in the current situation as well as in relation 
to the long-range production requirements of the 
Nation; 

“(b) investigate the, possibility of establishing 
statistical benchmarks which can be used as authori- 
tative and official source material in current and 
subsequent considerations of the most effective 
utilization of our older population group and its 
maximum continuing participation in our national 
economy, and recommend the adoption of such 
benchmarks as it finds appropriate for this purpose; 


“(c) determine what the basic problems are in 
the fields of employment, health, education, and 
community services in connection with the utilization 
of our older population group, what the Federal 
Government’s responsibilities are or should be with 
respect to the solution of any of these problems, 
and what order of priority should be given these 
problems in planning methods for obtaining their 
solution.” 


Also under consideration in the Congress is a bill, 
S. 194, which would relax age restrictions in civil 
service employment. This bill would provide “that 
during any period of war or national emergency 
proclaimed by the President no requirement or 
limitation of maximum age shall be imposed with 
respect to the appointment of persons to positions 
in the competitive civil service, except such positions 
as the Civil Service Commission may publish from 
time to time in such form and manner as it may 
determine: Provided, That no person who has reached 
his seventieth birthday shall be appointed in the 
competitive civil service on other than a temporary 
basis.” 


While proposed legislation to increase employment 
opportunities for older workers may fail of enact- 
ment, or fail to be enforced after enactment, the 
introduction of such legislation is not futile. Con- 
sideration of bills and resolutions on the subject 
serves to keep the problems of older workers before 
the public, and assists efforts to change opinion 
and prejudice against older people. 
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YOUTH AND THE ARMED FORCES 
(Continued from page 8) 


LIFE of the Soldier and the Airman, a monthly publication. 
Recruiting Journal of the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force Recruit- 
ing Service, a monthly publication. 

The United States Air Force and You. 

TAKE OFF With a Flying Start in the U. S. Air Force 

Opportunity On Wings: Aviation Cadets of the U. S. Air Force. 

The Air Age and Yeur U.S. Air Force. 

Your Airman—Defender of Democracy. 

The Physician and His Career in the U. S. Air Force Medical Service. 
Smartest Woman of the Year! (The Waf). 

A Career With a Future in the Air Force Nurse Corps. 


MARINE CORPS 


What the Marine Corps Offers YOU. 

LIFE at Boot Camp. 

LIFE at Sea, U. S. Marine Corps. 

LIFE in the Fleet Marine Force, U. S. Marine Corps. 

Once a Marine... . 

Officer Training—For College Men Only, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

Step Into Your Future, Be a Woman Marine! 

Women Officers in the U. S. Marine Corps—Regular, Reserve. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Catalog of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute (obtainable from 
USAFI, Madison, Wis.). 

USAFI Information Letter, a monthly publication (obtainable 
from USAFI, Madison, Wis.). 
Marine Corps Institute Handbook. 
Marine Corps Institute, a folder. 


Correspondence Courses Offered by Colleges and Universities Through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services (American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW., Washington 6, D. C.). 

Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the Evalu- 
ation of Education Experiences of Military Personnel (American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.). 


Stay In School (published by U. S. Navy Recruiting Service). 


GENERAL GUIDANCE 


The United States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., plans to issue the three following 
publications in the spring of 1952: 


Counseling High School Students During the Defense Period. 
Counseling College Students During the Defense Period. 
Students and the Armed Forces. 








THe “New Loox” IN EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE OFFICES 


HE REVIEW welcomes short articles from local offices on new 

and improved quarters. The articles should be accompa- 
nied by photographs, interior or exterior views, and should tell 
how the new location or lay-out makes better employment 
service possible. 
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A Citizens Committee Aids 


By ANNA F. HARRIS 


Senior Counseling Technician 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE Pennsylvania State Employment Service has 

long recognized that identifying and rehabili- 

tating the handicapped was a community concern. 
Likewise, their placement, when registered with the 
local employment office, is the concern not only of 
the local office manager, counselors, and interviewers, 
but of the community as well. 

Indications are that partial mobilization plans in 
the near future will result in increased employment 
opportunities for women, older persons, minority 
group workers, and handicapped individuals. 

Foreseeing this, a steering committee was set up 
by the Pennsylvania State Employment Service and 
the Health and Welfare Federation early in 1951. 
Consisting of six members—the District Manager of 
the PSES and representatives from the State Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, the Veterans Administration, the 
Health and Welfare Federation, and the Sheltered 
Workshops— the committee sought to study the reha- 
bilitation and placement potential of unemployed 
handicapped workers in Allegheny County. Later, 
this committee was expanded to 40 members and be- 
came known as the Citizens’ Committee on Survey of 
Handicapped Workers under the auspices of the 
Health and Welfare Federation of Allegheny County. 
In its broadened form, personnel directors, physicians, 
psychologists, social workers, and private and public 
community agencies and unions were represented in 
its membership. 

The committee’s first meeting was held in June 1951. 
The expressed purpose of the survey to be made by 
the committee was stated as follows: 


“To find the most suitable employment for handi- 
capped workers seeking work in Allegheny County, 
and to thereby establish a pattern that will implement 
placement of the handicapped in the future. Employ- 
ment for the present handicapped group, while impor- 
tant, is essentially a means towards securing some 
method of alleviating the continuing problem of place- 
ment of the handicapped.” 

Plans were formulated, and procedures established 
for the actual conduct of the su-vey. Suitable survey 
forms were developed. 

The PSES definition of a handicapped applicant 
was to be used for identification purposes. It reads 
substantially as follows: 

*‘An applicant. who has a physical, mental or emo- 
tional impairment or deficiency, which: (a) requires 
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Placement of the Handicapped 


him to modify or change his occupation; (b) makes it 
difficult to secure employer acceptance for suitable 
work; (c) requires special consideration to prevent 
taking work likely to aggravate the disability, or 
cause him to jeopardize the health and safety of others; 
(d) restricts his opportunity of entering industry, 
trade, or profession; and (e) requires his referral to a 
cooperating agency for restorative or other adjustment 
services.” 

To achieve its objective, the committee decided 
upon a threefold program: (1) the analysis of handi- 
capped applicants currently registered with the four 
cooperating agencies; (2) the screening, examining, 
and special interviewing of these applicants; and (3) 
the placement and follow-up of the handicapped who 
were found to be immediately employable. 

1. The first phase of the survey consisted of an 
analysis and tabulation of characteristics of handi- 
capped job applicants selected from the active 
registration files of the Allegheny County local 
offices. Supplemental data were to be obtained from 
the State Bureau of Rehabilitation, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and the Pennsylvania State Council 
for the Blind. The purpose of the statistical analysis 
was to find the answers to such questions as: What 
kinds of disabilities do these people have? What is 
their educational and occupational background? 
What sort of work are they seeking? How many 
must make occupational adjustments? How many 
are known to more than one agency? 

2. The second step in the study provided for 
screening interviews and examinations to be con- 
ducted in the PSES office by physicians, psychologists, 
social workers, and personnel directors, all of whom 
donated their services. It should be noted, however, 
that prior to the appraisal of the applicant’s work 
potentials by this team of specialists, he had already 
been interviewed and counseled by the local office 
employment counselor. ‘The work registration, coun- 
seling record, test scores, and other information thus 
obtained were then furnished to the specialists for 
their use in the screening process. 

A letter from the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service informed handicapped applicants of the 
interest of the Survey Committee and of the purpose 
of the survey. Those interested were invited to 
come into the office for an interview. These inter- 
views were held on Thursday afternoons. At each 
session from 15 to 20 applicants were scheduled to 
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report. As of March 1, approximately half of those 
invited had come into the office. When an applicant 
reported, he was asked to complete a Medical Inter- 
view Form. This served a dual purpose: It focused 
the applicant’s thoughts on himself, and occupied 
the waiting time prior to his personal interview. He 
was instructed to retain the questionnaire and give 
it to the interviewing physician. 

The next step was an interview by a medical 
social worker, who recorded specific information, 
i. e., personal history, nature of disability, attitude 
toward work, and family background. ‘The appli- 
cant was then given a physical examination by a 
physician who utilized information contained in 
both the Medical Interview Form and the report of 
the social worker. A group conference followed the 
physical examination, when the medical social worker 
and the physician presented their findings on a case- 
by-case basis to the psychologist and _ personnel 
director. Usually the applicant was called into the 
conference briefly to clarify points of doubt among the 
committee members. 

The committee then held a further discussion 
regarding the applicant’s employability. If any 
barriers to his employment existed, the committee 
made recommendations for further action. In 
dismissing applicants, the personnel director or the 
physician gave them some general instructions, 
assuring them of the committee’s continued interest. 
They were told “You can expect to hear from us 
within a week,” “‘You should report to the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation for an interview within the next 10 
days,” or “‘Go to see the personnel manager of ‘X’ 
company early next week.” 

The personnel director’s role on the Screening Com- 
mittee is of particular interest. He views the appli- 
cant in terms of his placement potential in his own 
firm, in other firms with whose operations and labor 
requirements he may be familiar, or in general. He 
has authority to hire for his firm, but usually makes 
no commitment to do so, using the screening inter- 
view to get an estimate of skills, appearance, attitudes, 
and the like. He directs likely job candidates to the 
personnel office of his own or other firms where more 
thoughtful consideration can be given to their suita- 
bility for various job openings. 

The entire screening process took about 3 hours, 
and everything was done to assure applicants that 
their problems would be lessened. The composition 
of the Screening Committee changed each week, the 
members serving on a rotating basis. This brought 
a variety of experiences and ideas to the program. 

3. The third part of the program was a long-range 
one, concerned with the follow-up on actual job 
placements. It was hoped that the success or failure 
in the placement and adjustment to work could be 
reviewed and evaluated 6 months after the placement 
was made. 

Progress Made 


The first phase of the over-all program has been 
completed. Data have been obtained on 1,062 per- 
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sons who were believed to be representative, in their 
principal characteristics, of handicapped applicants 
who have at any time been registered at the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Employment Service. The data have 
been analyzed with respect to 13 different factors and 
the findings have been statistically tabulated and 
summarized in a report by the Bureau of Social Re- 
search of The Health and Welfare Federation of 
Allegheny County. Highlights of this report with 
respect to the 13 factors are as follows: 


1. Date of application —50 percent of the applicants 
had registered in 1951, 27 percent had registered in 
1950, and 12 percent had been known to the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service prior to 1950. 

2 Race.—18 percent of the handicapped applicants 
in the study were nonwhite. This is higher than 
might be expected, based on the percentage of non- 
white to white in the population of Allegheny County. 

3. Sex.—84 percent of the persons studied were male, 
16 percent were female; 76 percent of the total labor 
force in Allegheny County is male. 


4. Age.—50 percent of the group studied were under 
40 years of age; 16 percent were 60 -years of age or 
older. 


5. Marital status—The number of married appli- 
cants was virtually the same as the number of single, 
approximately 40 percent. About 10 percent were 
widowed, separated, or divorced. 


6. Veterans’ status—One-third of the group studied 
were veterans, two-third were nonveterans. 

7. Educational level—Almost 4 percent of the handi- 
capped seeking work were college graduates; 73 per- 
cent were 8th grade or better; 27 percent had less than 
8th grade education. 

8. Employment history —About 80 percent of the 
group had substantial job histories. Employment his- 
tory was obtained from employment applications and 
deemed to be substantial, if there was evidence of 
holding a single job more than a year, or if the appli- 
cant had held a succession of jobs of the same kind 
over a period of years. Less than 3 percent had never 
worked. 

9. Last job performed—One-fourth of the handi- 
capped had last been employed as laborers; almost 
one-third had been machine operators, craftsmen, or 
foremen. Almost one-fourth had been white-collar 
workers with more from the sales fields than any other 
white-collar field. 

10. Need for job change.—Approximately 40 percent 
needed some change from their regular work. This 
included a group of 13 percent females who required 
job changes. 

11. Occupational objective 30 percent of the handi- 
capped workers were seeking white-collar employ- 
ment; 25 percent were seeking service work; the 
balance were looking for work as craftsmen, semi- 
skilled workers, or laborers. 


12. Disability—One case out of four involved the 
amputation, congenital absence or some impairment 
of an upper or lower extremity, with lower extremity 
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defects occurring almost twice as frequently as upper 
extremity defects. 

Each of the following disabilities represented 10 
to 12 percent of the total: Visual, hearing, back, 
spine or abdominal, and neuro-psychiatric. ‘Those 
who had job change plans indicated were somewhat 
more likely to have cardiac or neuropsychiatric 
disabilities than the entire group. 

13. Multiple disability—Approximately 22 percent 
of the applicants studied had multiple disabilities. 

So far, the second phase of the program—the 
screening process—has covered a sampling of the 
currently active handicapped applicants in the orig- 
inal group. As of April fifteenth, 80 persons have 
had screening examinations and plans are being made 
for additional groups. No final report has been com- 
piled as yet, but detailed specific case histories have 
been developed for each individual screened. 

An illustrative case is that of Mr. “A,” a 31-year-old 
veteran with a wife and two children. He suffered a 
shell wound in the groin in 1943, resulting in the 
amputation of his right leg above the knee. The mid- 
dle finger of his right hand, and the index finger of 
his left hand, were also amputated. His hands, how- 
ever, have good grip. He wears a prosthetic leg. 
The physician on the screening team noted, “Very 
little disability considering injuries. Able to be on 
feet all day with occasional rest periods.” 


Mr. ‘‘A”’ had 1 year’s training under the GI Bill in 
jewelry repair. His work history showed 3 years as 
elevator operator with a large engineering company. 
However, standing all day eventually began to bother 
him. He tried selling but earnings were insufficient. 
His PSES registration card carries the notation: 
“Test results reveal he has ability to do close visual 
inspection. Wants close assembly job. Relationship 
with employers is good. Clean-cut appearance.” 

The Screening Committee’s impressions were: ‘“This 
man should be a target for the placement group. He 
has a good personality and is well adjusted to his hand- 
icap; is definitely interested in getting ahead. He 
feels that the the Veterans Administration has done 
all for him that itcan. (He receives a 10 percent dis- 
ability pension.) He would like some kind of mechan- 
ical assembly work. He does not have to sit all day; 
caa do standing work if he has rest periods. We 
recommend that Placement Committee help him 
secure some kind of semiskilled mechanical work.” 

As a result of the Committee’s efforts, the applicant 
has secured a job as an apprentice glass-blower with a 
scientific instrument company. 

The above case is not necessarily typical. A major- 
ity of the applicants screened thus far are in the proc- 
ess of getting further diagnosis of their physical 
condition, treatment, additional vocational appraisal 
through tests, or training in a specific kind of work. 
When the third or follow-up phase of the survey is 
carried out, interesting data should be available con- 
cerning the number placed in competitive employ- 
ment, the kinds of jobs in which they are placed, and 
the success of their vocational adjustment. 
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A number of significant facts have been developed 
from the study: There is a high degree of employ- 
ability among the handicapped applicants; the handi- 
cap involved may not be the main drawback to em- 
ployment—age, appearance, or personality may be 
factors; a fine attitude, a spirit of cooperation, and a 
willingness to accept suitable work as shown by the 
applicants interviewed; and a thorough appraisal 
and complete picture of the individual studied. 


The whole endeavor is considered a pilot experi- 
mental project which has taken advantage of the 
voluntary interest of individuals in the community. 
The entire survey has been characterized by a 
seriousness of purpose on the part of committee mem- 
bers who willingly devoted time to the study. Many 
benefits have accrued from the program, not the 
least of which has been a demonstration of the manner 
in which the Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
works with heaith, welfare and rehabilitation agencies, 
in an effort to solve a community problem. 








Employment Security Activities at a glance, February 1952 
United States and Territories 








Percentage 
— ad change from 
previous month 
Overall 
FAN CIADINS: «css 0 0s 1 870, 400 — 36 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

CUI oon ve tae eae 5, 483, 300 —16 
Weeks compensated...... 4, 815, 100 —12 
Weekly average benefici- 

EP ers 1, 146, 400 —3 
Benefits paid............ $105, 022, 700 —10 
Funds available as of Feb. 

(9, ere $7, 809, 543, 400 +1 
Visits to local offices. ..... 10, 020, 500 —16 
New applications........ 614, 200 —21 
Referrals: 

Agricultural. ........ 92, 500 —34 
Nonagricultural...... 758, 900 —9 
Placements: 
Agricnltmal. ........ 77, 300 — 38 
Nonagricultural...... 427, 200 —10 
ror 243, 900 —9 
Women... . 45. 183, 300 —10 
Handicapped...... 17, 000 --13 
Counseling interviews... . 116, 800 —2 
Individuals given tests... . 79, 200 +7 
Employer visits......... 167, 600 —1 
Veterans 
New applications........ 120, 900 —23 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 173, 300 -—9 
Placements, nonagricul- 

WR 6. oo ot eek wk a 95, 500 —14 
Placements, handicapped . 7, 700 —20 
Counseling interviews... . 22, 200 —9 











1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
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Problems of Youth in the Defense 


Labor Market 


ARTIAL mobilization has affected the employment trends of young people in a number of ways. There has 
been evidence of some students deliberately dropping out of school because of the Jure of high-paying jobs. 
Others just out of high school turn aside from higher education for the immediate monetary gain of a job, 
believing it idle to plan for a career against the inevitability of military service. Some employers have been 


inclined to restrict job opportunities for youth with draft-status. 


will be young people with little or no civilian work experience. 


All these problems and others have complicated the tasks of local offices. 


Veterans released now and in the near future 


How they have met some of their 


responsibilities for counseling and placing youth, in the face of these difficulties, is related in the brief articles 


which follow. 


~ - > = 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
“HELP WANTED” 
TO PREVENT DROP-OUTS 


Spasnsenm, along with other large 
cities throughout the United States, 
is faced with a serious problem vital to 
our over-all economic welfare, and the 
future livelihood of its youth. 

Last year thousands of students in the 
junior and senior high school grades 
discontinued their schooling before com- 
pleting their secondary education. 

There are many more job opportunities 
for young people today both in volume 
and variety; therefore, those desiring 
employment can obtain jobs with relative 
ease. In Pennsylvania a boy or girl may 
leave school unconditionally at 17 or 
at 16, if he has a full-time job and his 
parents’ consent. It is, therefore, at 
these crucial ages that the heaviest trek 
from school occurs. 

The tragedy of the situation is that in 
many cases when the student desires to 
leave school, he contacts neither the school 
counselor nor the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service for guidance. If 
aware of his intention, the school could 
in most cases evolve a plan whereby the 
student could remain at his studies, or 
if absolutely necessary that he enter the 
full-time labor market, he could be 
steered by the Employment Service into 
an occupation that would utilize his 
maximum ability and provide a reason- 
ably successful work future. 

Recognizing this situation the PSES in 
Philadelphia several years ago initiated a 
plan with the cooperation of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education whereby 
prospective drop-outs seeking full-time 
employment through the local employ- 
ment offices are routed immediately to the 
employment counselors. The school 
counselors are then contacted to discuss 
each specific case. In many of these 
instances the school had not been aware 
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of the youngster’s intention to leave and 
the student is willing to return to the 
school for a discussion of his problem. 
Thus, in many cases it has been possible 
to evolve a plan so that his education can 
be continued. 

On the other hand, where the school 
counselor is aware of the youngster’s 
intention to leave school, has had an 
opportunity to discuss all of the attendant 
problems with the student, and the result- 
ant plan evolved is employment, provision 
has been made for the referral of the youth 
by the school counselor to the employment 
counselor on an appointment basis. This 
plan makes it possible for the employment 
counselor to assist the youth in determining 
the fields of work in which his chances 
of success are best, and in which he will 
utilize his maximum abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests. Vocational guidance of 
this type reduces the number of job 
changes made by new entrants into the 
labor market. 

In spite of this plan there were still a 
great number of drop-outs who did not 
avail themselves of the services of the school 
or the employment counselor and who 
entered the world of work on a “hit-or- 
miss”’ basis. Among this group we find a 
very high rate of turn-over because the 
necessary guidance and direction was not 
sought or obtained. 

A plan has just been evolved by the 
Philadelphia District Office and the Board 
of Education which it is hoped will give 
the necessary assistance to this group of 
boys and girls. In brief the plan provides 
for: 

1. The issuance of a notice by the Board 
of Education to the local employment 
office in each case where a drop-out is 
separated from his first job. 

2. The forwarding of a letter by the 
Board of Education to the parents of 
these drop-outs urging them to encourage 
the boy or girl to take advantage of the 
services offered by the public employ- 
ment offices. With this letter there will 
be enclosed a specially prepared leaflet 
by the Pennsylvania State Employment 


Service describing all its facilities for 
youth. 

3. The arrangement by the employ- 
ment office of a specific appointment for 
the boy or girl at a given date and time 
for an interview with the Employment 
Counselor. 

4. The providing, asa result of the inter- 
view, of whatever services are required, 
i. €., testing, employment counseling, 
referral, or returning the boy or girl to 
school through the school counselor. 

It is hoped that through this cooperative 
plan the number of job changes made by 
this group will be reduced and _ that 
through the employment counseling 
offered by the local office those who will 
not benefit from further schooling will be 
directed into a suitable field of work which 
will utilize their maximum abilities. It is 
further hoped that the Employment Serv- 
ice will be instrumental in encouraging 
boys and girls to return to school where 
this seems to be the best plan. 

It is recognized that this is not the final 
solution to the drop-out problem, but we 
believe that it will contribute to alleviating 
the situation. In addition, we believe 
that certain other remedial actions may 
also contribute to the solution of the 
problem. It is, therefore, recommended: 

1. That a program to impress parents 
with the value of a complete high school 
education be undertaken. 

2. That employers be persuaded to re- 
frain from recruiting prospective drop- 
outs unless the boys and girls have a cer- 
tificate indicating approval of their dis- 
continuance of schooling by school 
authorities. 

3. That revisions in curricula be under- 
taken to hold the interest of the student 
and that they be directly related to the 
needs of the labor market. 

4. That an educational: program for 
high school students be undertaken during 
the freshman and sophomore years to 
acquaint boys and girls with employers’ 
educational requirements and the value of 
a completed high school education in 
relation to earning power. 


—PSES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Problems of Youth in the Defense Labor Market 


HARRISBURG, PA., REPORTS 
CHANGES IN LOCAL HIRING 
PRACTICES 


N GENERAL, the attitude of employers 

toward potential selectees has under- 
gone a considerable change within the 
past 12 months. A year ago there were 
many specifications as to age or draft 
status; today such specifications are the 
exception rather than the rule. No con- 
certed attempt can be discerned to dis- 
criminate against potential selectees. 

Contacts with business representatives 
of the unions affiliated with the building 
and construction trades regarding their 
attitude toward the placing of potential 
selectees disclose that at present only one 
craft attaches any weight to draft status 
in the matter of apprenticeships. Con- 
tractors doing masonry and brick work 
consider all factors before indenturing 
apprentices. These firms like to be rea- 
sonably sure that an applicant will be 
able to complete an uninterrupted period 
of 4 years in the apprenticeship. The 
consensus of the business representatives 
is that employers in general are not con- 
cerned with what the draft status of poten- 
tial selectees may be. The majority of 
building contractors accept the risk that 
they may lose some apprentices to the 
military but that the men will return to 
complete their apprenticeships after their 
tours of duty. 

Although turn-over is costly to the 
building and construction trades, no 
trend can be discovered that contractors 
discriminate against potential selectees. 

The government installations make no 
inquiry as to draft status of applicants. 
Potential selectees who have met the age 
and other requirements and who have 
been placed on employment lists are 
called when their names are reached. 

In the steel industry the practice is to 
hire entirely on the basis of plant needs. 
If applicants are of legal working age and 
pass the company physical examination, 
they are hired regardless of their draft 
status or whether or not they are potential 
selectees. 

Certain firms have developed the policy 
of balancing hires between the age groups 
18 to 23 years and from 23 years up. 
These firms try to keep the new hires about 
the same in each age range but the policy 
is very flexible and seldom discriminates 
against potential selectees. 

A number of firms hiring clerical and 
office help had been specifying age ranges 
from 23 to 30 years. Obviously, this was 
to avoid hiring potential selectees. At 
present, however, the number of orders 
specifying this age range is very small. 
The trend apparently has reversed itself 
but a new feature was introduced. The 
orders are specifying either male or female, 
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with the majority being for female, with 
age range of 18 years and up. 

Openings in other occupations show 
such a variety of age specifications that 
no conclusions can be made regarding the 
attitude toward potential selectees. The 
railroads always have been hiring brake- 
men from among the 18- to 44-year age 
group but for shop work the age range 
has been 26 to 44 years, even when no 
experience was required. 

In shortage occupations, such as auto- 
mobile mechanics, there seems to be a 
decided preference on the part of employ- 
ers to hire the 18- to 23-year applicants. 
‘The young men are started as helpers and 
given every opportunity to learn the 
trade. However, they are not sent to 
factory schools until their draft status has 
been determined. 

A new establishment, for example, has 
hired about 670 new employees within the 
past 4 months. The attitude of this firm 
is reflected in its policy to hire all qualified 
applicants. The age range is 18 to 65 
years. 

Help-wanted advertisements in the 
newspapers no longer carry any age 
ranges that are pointed specifically toward 
eliminating potential selectees as appli- 
cants. ‘This is a very noticeable change in 
the attitude of those firms that advertise 
for help. Only in very rare instances 
now do such advertisements specify that 
applicants present service discharges or 
proof of draft status. 

—PSES, Harrisburg. 


ERIE, PAAWHAT CAN THE 
ES DO FOR THE YOUTH 
AWAITING THE DRAFT? 


URING the fall of 1949 and the spring 

of 1950, counseling young male 
applicants suddenly became difficult. 
Counselors all over the State were con- 
cerned. ‘There was, of course, a wide 
variety of reaction among the boys— 
some were despondent with regard to 
military service, others were eager to 
enlist. But the majority showed little 
interest in occupational planning be- 
cause the need for it seemed remote. 

About that same time, some employers 
began to request referral of males ‘‘out 
of the draft age.” 

It seemed to us that these problems were 
so closely related that to deal with one 
meant dealing with the other. Also, the 
nature of the situation was such that the 
schools, the employers, and the com- 
munity must all be involved in seeking 
a solution. In our local office, the sub- 
ject came up for discussion at staff 
meetings so that interviewers and the 
Employer Relations Representative could 
be prepared to present the matter to 


employers. Our counselor talked to 
others in the community concerned with 
youth. For example, because of his 
interest, the Secretary of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Erie spoke to 
employers on behalf of the community’s 
draft-age boys. Our local office slogan 
became: “Don’t let them drift ‘till 
drafted,’ and everything was done to 
encourage these boys to get started on 
jobs. We pointed out that the work 
experience would better prepare them 
for military classification, and would be 
an employment wedge when they re- 
turned to the labor force after discharge. 

That was a year ago. For many 
months now the specification, ‘Out of 
draft age,’ has appeared on employers’ 
orders only occasionally. It is no longer 
a problem locally. The boys themselves 
helped to bring this about by voicing 
their feelings against an unpopular 
restriction. 

The other phase of the problem is 
reaction of youth. ‘This seems definitely 
improved. ‘Time has lessened tensions 
and given perspective; but there is no 
doubt that a consciously constructive 
interpretation of the draft experience by 
guidance teachers and ES counselors has 
been a factor in the changed attitude of 
young people. They were brought to a 
realization that in a lifetime, 2 years is 
but a brief period, that occupational 
planning now will save much confusion 
and readjustment later. 

In cooperation with our local vocational 
high school, we have placed in jobs all 
the males in the graduating class. Most 
of these boys who went to work on a 
part-time basis before graduation con- 
tinued in the same employment after 
receiving their diplomas. ‘This accept- 
ance by employers in the community 
doubtless contributes to the improved 
attitude of our youth. Less and less do 
we notice unwillingness to submit to 
counseling or to acceptance of referral 
because of being in a draft-age group. 

—PSES, Erie 


PENNSYLVANIA PLANS FOR 
RETURN OF NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN 


bbw provisions of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as amended, have made it 
possible, for the first time in history, to 
predict the approximate date of return to 
civilian life of entire units of the armed 
services. 

The State Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative has arranged to receive from 
the Adjutant General pertinent informa- 
tion as to numbers of returning troops, 
approximate date of return, destination, 
and any other available information. 
This will be disseminated at once to the 
appropriate local office where the local 
Veterans Employment Representative 
will immediately take steps to alert local 
employers of the impending return and 
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attempt to develop as many actual job 
openings as possible. He will enlist the 
assistance of service clubs, business clubs 
and veterans’ organizations in _ this 
activity and utilize every resource at his 
command to make an effective program. 

Pennsylvania’s separation center pro- 
gram (described in the February issue of 
the EmpLoyMeNT Security Review) will 
be continued in an effort to acquaint as 
many veterans as possible with the advan- 
tages of making the local Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service office his 
point of ‘One-Stop Service.” 

Just what will be the results of this 
contemplated program cannot be defi- 
nitely predicted. We shall have tried to 
smooth the path of the returning veterans 
in their quest for complete rehabilitation. 
The program is basically a local one and 
its ultimate success will depend largely 
upon the resourcefulness, initiative, and 
imagination of the local VER and his 


manager. 
—Wituiam O. ILGENFRITZ, Veterans 
Employment Representative for Pennsyl- 
vania. 


NEW YORK COUNSELS— 
DON’T DRIFT UNTIL 
DRAFTED 


‘pe enys in the employment office 
set out to convince the draft-eligible 
that it was wise and practical for him to 
plan his future. They adopted the slogan 
“Don’t drift until drafted,’ and used 
this catch-phrase in articles in the local 
newspaper, in bulletins of various youth 
organizations, and in talks before high 
school graduating classes and parent- 
teachers associations. The “Staten Is- 
land Advance,” picking up the slogan, 
used it as the title of an editorial and 
described it as summing up “the story 
of the times and the lives of young men.” 

But words were not enough. These 
young men had to know, too, that they 
could work and perhaps get training on 
the job that would be of value. There 
was a need for a campaign to educate 
employers to hire draft-agers. Stories 
aimed toward this end were published 
in the daily newspaper and in organs of 
such groups as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lions, and Kiwanis. The articles 
urged employers not to overlook the 
available source of labor in these draft- 
eligibles and to hire them in particular 
for jobs requiring only brief periods of 
training. As it became apparent that 
the draft was proceeding more slowly 
than anticipated, Employment Service 
interviewers stressed in employer contacts 
that many young men would still be avail- 
able for approximately 6 months to a year 
and a half before induction and that the 
turn-over rate of a good many firms 
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exceeded this period. This proved a 
compelling point. In many individual 
instances, too, employers were asked to 
relax the “‘draft exempt” specification for 
an otherwise qualified applicant and 
did so. 
—E.uizaBeEtH K. Muittman, Employ- 
ment Counselor, Staten Island (N. Y.) 
Office. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. HELPS 
DRAFT-AGE MEN FIND JOBS 


1% DecEMBER 1950, it became apparent 
to the Binghamton, N. Y., Employ- 
ment Security Office that draft-age men 
were experiencing unemployment because 
some employers had expressed a reluc- 
tance toward hiring such applicants. Em- 
ployers did not want to spend time in 
training employees only to lose them to 
the Armed Forces. 

After some preliminary contacts, the 
office was instrumental in arranging for 
a meeting of the local office manager, the 
chairman of the Broome County Draft 
Board, and the executive committee of 
the Industrial Council of the Binghamton 
Chamber of Commerce, to work out this 
problem. 

An arrangement was worked out by 
which the draft boards would refer to the 
Employment Security Office, with intro- 
duction cards, applicants who were having 
difficulty in obtaining jobs because of their 
draft status. An interviewer was assigned 
to screen these men, to determine the 
circumstances under which they were un- 
employed, and to attempt to find jobs for 
them. He was to contact employers and 
make solicitations, referrals, and place- 
ments. It was understood that if the 
interviewer’s efforts were unsuccessful, 
the work histories of the applicants would 
be turned over to a joint committee, 
which, in turn, would solicit industries 
in an effort to find jobs. However, it 
never became necessary to turn any names 
over to the joint committee because the 
local office was able to place the men. 

Newspaper publicity on the plan 
brought to light the fact that there is an 
untapped source of labor available for 
many purposes. This publicity caused 
employers to make specific requests for 
draft-age men to fill temporary jobs. 

Later, county draft officials agreed to 
compile a list of job-seeking draft-age men 
if such a list were warranted. The draft 
board did send, and continues to send, to 
this office, draft-age applicants who are 
experiencing difficulty in finding jobs. 

Placements resulted from this program 
immediately. The publicity in the news- 
papers caused employers to realize that 
they were passing up a good source of 
labor when they resisted the hiring of 
draft-age men. They also began to see 


that many jobs were not key positions, and 
that the turn-over caused by the drafting 
of young men for military service need 
not necessarily interfere with the efficient 
operation of their establishments. 

The work of the Employment Security 
office, in cooperation with the committee, 
greatly contributed to boosting the morale 
of a group of persons who were facing 
military service and were neglected by 
employing groups. 

The program had the important effect 
of solving a problem which could have 
become acute. We feel that this coopera- 
tive effort, sparked and carried out by the 
State Employment Service, made em- 
ployers conscious of their obligations to 
draft-age men. As a result, employers 
are being more realistic and are more 
readily employing such applicants. 

The local office has benefited by getting 
orders, making placements, receiving 
favorable publicity, improving its public 
relations, as well as getting satisfaction 
out of rendering a real service. 

—Rosert J. BocKsTAHLER, 
Senior Employment Security Manager. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
LOOKS AT YOUTH’S 
PROBLEMS IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 


“"— patriotic to graduate.” ‘This isn’t 
the motto of St. Petersburg’s young 
people but it does describe, fittingly, the 
attitude of most of the 5,000 youth crowd- 
ing the five junior and senior high schools 
of this Florida west coast resort city. 

The present view of the city’s young 
people about education and its important 
role in the preparation for maximum 
participation in the serious business of 
being a good American didn’t ‘“‘just 
happen.” On the contrary, this mental 
outlook is the result of many hours of 
thought and work on the part of the 
community’s youth-serving agencies, civic 
and industrial groups, educational offi- 
cials, and individual citizens. 

Immediately following the outbreak 
of war in Korea, young people in St. 
Petersburg reacted just like youth 
throughout the Nation. Many rushed 
to volunteer for military service. Others 
were lured from their studies by tales 
of the need for “defense workers” at 
wages unbelievably high. 

Many youngsters, feeling that it would 
be just a matter of weeks before the 
local draft board would send them the 
President’s ‘‘Greetings,” found little in- 
centive to continue their education. 
Some, already out of school, accepted 
local jobs and positions but performed 
their duties half-heartedly, feeling that, 
at best, they were just marking time 
until they would receive an inevitable 
call to military service. 

As local newspapers 
“News from Our Boys 


revived their 
in Service” 
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Problems of Youth in the Defense Labor Market 


columns and the Selective Service Board 
took on new life, many employers doing 
business in a labor market that pro- 
vided a surplus of workers for almost 
every occupation placed the restriction 
“Refer no men eligible for the draft” 
on orders placed with the Florida State 
Employment Service. 

To meet employer resistance to the 
employment of young men in the draft- 
age range, the Florida State Employment 
Service succeeded in convincing most 
employers that losses to the Armed 
Forces through the draft would be less 
than almost any other single cause of 
turn-over. In the 44-month period since 
August 1948, when the Selective Serv- 
ice Board was reactivated in St. Peters- 
burg, only 339 of some 6,400 youths 
registered had been called into service 
via the draft. When presented with 
such facts almost all employers agreed 
that entrance into military service would 
be a minor cause of turn-over and that 
the hiring of draft-eligible youth was 
a good “risk.” Consequently almost all 
have lifted draft-exempt restrictions. 

The schools and the Employment 
Service joined forces to convince the 
student, itching to do his bit for the 
country on a well paid ‘‘defense job,” 
that few such jobs would be available 
to those with less than a_ high-school 
education. The dean of boys at the 
local high school, finding a young man 
with the urge to drop school and “go 
to work,”’ would send the youngster to 
the local employment office where a 
counselor, armed with facts about the 
local, State, and national labor market 
and the requirements of countless oc- 
cupations, soon convinced even the most 
determined youth that a_ high-school 
education was the minimum educational 
requirement for almost all jobs, and that 
he would eventually be able to serve 
his country better if he finished high 
school and if possible continued to 
college. The schools staged ‘‘Career 
Days’ at which all students had the 
opportunity of listening to two or more 
speakers give detailed information about 
the occupations or industries which they 
represent. All stressed the importance 
of education. Counselors of the school 
and Diversified Cooperative Training 
Coordinators worked with employment 
service personnel to set up a joint coun- 
seling-placement service and exchanged 
information and personnel in _ helping 
students work out realistic post school 
vocational plans. 

Recruiters for the military services 
worked closely with the school authorities 
n efforts to convince those who planned 
to enter military service that success in 
\ military career would come much faster 
fthey had at least a high-school education. 
Xecruiters were always on the lookout for 
‘roups of youngsters appearing suddenly 
ind, working closely with school officials 
ind parents, were able to ferret out the 
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causes for hasty ‘‘join the Army or Navy” 
urges and were successful in steering most 
students back to the classrooms. ‘The fact 
that a high-school graduate would be 
guaranteed a pick of service schools for 
which he was qualified convinced many 
students of the wisdom of continuing 
school. 

School counselors, working with the 
Selective Service Board, posted and an- 
nounced over the school’s intercom system 
the ages of the youngest persons being 
drafted each month and in this way 
assured all 17- and 18-year-olds that high- 
school careers would not be cut short by a 
call to service. All male students were 
told repeatedly, too, that under existing 
draft regulations, if they continued to do 
satisfactory school work, they would not 
be called into service from the classroom 
until they reached the ‘tripe old age” of 
twenty. This, according to one school 
official, has eliminated most of the unrest 
once caused by the fear of an imminent 
call to service and has, in fact, tended to 
encourage many students to attempt to 
stretch their studies over an additional 
semester or two. 

This year the Employment Service, with 
financial and personnel assistance from 
the high school, has given the GENERAL 
AptTiTubDE ‘Test Battery to all St. Peters- 
burg High School seniors. School and 
employment service counselors are now 
busy helping the more than 600 students 
work out realistic vocational plans. 

Our defense mobilization effort may bea 
10-, 15-, or 20-year program and our plans 
must be laid accordingly. Because of the 
present grave shortage of scientists and 
engineers serious emphasis must be 
placed on counseling students with 
appropriate aptitudes to continue studies 
in these fields. Helping these young persons 
to begin a career for which they are 
fitted will enable them to find that in- 
tense satisfaction that comes with voca- 
tional adjustment. 

In short, St. Petersburg, awakened to 
the need of youth for mature counseling 
in a changing world, has created a com- 
munity youth council which is constantly 
and continually working to provide to the 
youth and to the employer of youth timely 
constructive help with their problems. 

—Wiiu1aM E. CuLBREATH, JR., 
Local Office Manager. 


LAPORTE, IND. HELPS 
STUDENTS CONTINUE THEIR 
EDUCATION WHILE 
WORKING 


1TH the advent of defense contracts, 
LaPorte, like many other com- 
munities, faced the problem of increasing 
labor needs and a limited supply of 
workers to fill these needs. As more and 
more of the regular members of the labor 


force were absorbed by industry, new 
entrants were sought and an increasing 
number of job opportunities opened for 
the 18 and 19 year-old youth and, in 
some cases, even for the 16 and 17 year- 
olds. Not only did the defense industries 
seek these youngsters, but stores and 
community services such as _ hotels, 
laundries, dry cleaning establishments, 
and others began to hire younger workers 
to replace those who left such places to 
take higher-paying factory jobs. 

School authorities and the local office 
of the Employment Security Division 
feared that the chance for a weekly pay- 
check would prove too great a tempta- 
tion and that students would quit school 
to take full-time jobs. Leaving school 
might provide a solution for the current 
labor problem, but would certainly be 
detrimental to the future of these young- 
sters and would affect the quality of the 
labor supply in years to come. 

A program of counseling by teachers 
and local employment office interviewers 
intended to bring out the value of a com- 
pleted high school education would not 
put money for school and immediate 
personal needs in the pockets of students 
whose families were feeling the pinch of 
rising living costs, and so a more practical 
approach to the problem was needed. 
As a result, interviewers began to talk to 
employers about the utilization of students 
for part-time work and followed up by 
soliciting jobs for individual youth as 
they applied at the local office for work. 
Openings were secured on factory night 
shifts, in stores, offices, and restaurants. 

Many offices found that two students 
performing clerical duties during the 
afternoon hours could take the place of 
one full-time employee. Stores discov- 
ered that the heaviest customer traffic 
occurred during the afternoon hours and 
on Saturdays and students could be made 
available for these times. Restaurants 
hired part-time help for lunch and supper 
hours. 

The high school cooperated with 
students and employers by arranging 
study programs to permit students to 
accept these part-time jobs. Older boys 
who worked on night shifts in factories 
had the first two periods of the school 
day free, and did not have to report until 
10 a. m., thus enabling them to get a full 
quota of sleep and also prépare their 
lessons. Girls who were employed in 
offices had all their classes scheduled for 
the morning hours and so could report 
for work immediately after lunch. Those 
who worked in restaurants during the 
noon hour had their free periods scheduled 
for the middle of the day. 


Today, from 30 to 40 percent of the 
local high school students are employed 
in part-time jobs and another 10 per- 
cent are registered for such work and 
awaiting placement. Employers desper- 
ately in need of help have a new source 
of workers to fill that need. Best of all, 
however, is the fact that school authorities 
report a lower incidence of youth quitting 
school than in previous years, and at 
least 30 percent of the graduating class is 
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Problems of Youth in the Defense Labor Market 


also planning to goon to college. Tribute 
is due an understanding and farsighted 
school faculty for the generous donation 
of time and effort which made possible 
a program of benefit, not only to their 
students but to the community as a 
whole. 
FLORENCE JACKSON, 
Interviewer, Local Office. 


GARY, IND. CONSIDERS 
DRAFT STATUS AND 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


T° PERVADES the employment offices, 
the schools, the homes. It is an 
attitude difficult to change, impossible 
to argue. To quote from William 
Faulkner’s Nobel Prize Award speech, 
“Our tragedy today is a general and 
universal fear so long sustained by now 
that we can even bear it. ‘There are no 
longer problems of the spirit. There is 
only the question: When will I be blown 
up?” 

Youth asks, “What’s the use? The 
Army will get me sooner or later.” 
This sense of defeatism is heartbreaking 
when counselors meet it in young people. 

Last spring an interviewer in our office 
was asked to speak to the graduating 
seniors of a high school. The counselor 
had divided the boys and girls in the class. 
She said, rather helplessly, ‘There is 
really not much you can say to the boys. 
Most of them have already enlisted, and 
the others seem to have only one idea— 
jobs where they can make the most money 
before they are drafted. It has been 
difficult to interest them in any work 
plan, in any study of jobs, or in a definite 
plan for college work.” 

Actual results of the situation are 
measurable in the employment office. 
There is little evidence of students quit- 
ting high school for high-paying jobs, 
perhaps because they are too young to 
be hired for those jobs. Most of the 
young men refuse to take jobs requiring 
training, jobs which may start at a 
fairly low rate of pay with possibilities 
of good future positions and _ salary. 
They are interested in the highest paying 
job. ‘Too, this desire results in a greater 
amount of job-hopping among the 
younger workers. ‘They see no necessity 
in attempting to build up a bank of 
seniority since they won’t “be around 
long anyway.” ‘There is further evidence 
of job instability among the young 
women office workers. Employers re- 
port continually the loss of young women 
who have quit to “be with their hus- 
bands until they’re sent out of the 
country.” 
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Quite naturally, the attitude toward 
the impermanency of the young worker 
is reflected in employers’ orders. Be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent of the open 
orders in local office files have the phrase, 
“Must be draft-exempt.” Some em- 
ployers hesitate to use the bold phrase 
and avoid it with requirements for older 
workers or veterans, thus they elude the 
stigma of not being willing to hire a man 
likely to be drafted. ‘This is particularly 
evident, of course, in the case of openings 
for workers which require training. 

There is, however, a sizable exception 
to the avoidance of draft eligibles among 
employers. Industry doesn’t care whether 
they are eligible or not. Industrial em- 
ployers will hire them even for appren- 
ticeship programs. 

The reason today’s young people are 
having trouble facing up to their problem 
is that they are unlucky enough to be in 
the transitional period. Eventually, 
should compulsory military training 
become a fact, succeeding groups will 
accept it and plan for it. But these 
young people expected to come out of 
high school with a wide choice of things 
to do. To be restricted is not to their 
liking. ‘‘What’s the use?” reflects a sense 
of frustration. 

Something needs to be done to help 
them develop a sense of pride in service 
to the country; to make them understand 
that mentally and physically a term of 


service may have many advantages. The 
experience may lend directness and 
purpose to their working future. These 


young people need courageous accept- 
ance of their situation. 
—Employment Security Division, Gary, Ind. 


MINOT, N. DAK. REPORTS 
ON DWINDLING SUPPLY 
OF OFFICE HELP 


ROBABLY one of the more noticeable 

conditions brought about in our area 
by partial manpower mobilization, is the 
effect it has had on the supply of typists 
and stenographers. This condition be- 
came apparent during the second quarter 
of 1951, when contacting superintendents 
and commercial teachers in schools which 
offer commercial courses to high school 
seniors. ‘The reasons are as follows: 

1. Many high school senior girls were 
engaged to get married when school 
terminated, more than would normally 
be expected to do so. They were either 
engaged to boys already in the service 
or who were on the verge of being drafted 
and who had resolved to get married 
before leaving for Korea or other destina- 


tion. For example, in one of the principal 
schools near Minot, there were five 
commercial students. Norrhally, they 


would have accepted work at home except 
for the example set by one girl. This 
young lady, the top-notch shorthand 
student of the school, as evidenced by 
tests, and one of the top three in our 
entire area, had a boy friend in the service, 
stationed near Washington, D. C. Local 
work was not for her. She eventually 
went to the capital city, taking another 
girl from the class with her, as well as a 
graduate from the previous year’s com- 
mercial class, who was employed in an 
office in Minot. In another school, out 
of a prospective class of nine girls, two 
were engaged to boys in camps in Texas 
and left as soon as they graduated. 

There was hardly a school contacted 
that did not have one or more of such 
cases. As previously stated, it was the 
opinion of most teachers that the girls 
would not be rushing into marriage had 
it not been for the fact that their boy 
friends were already in uniform. 

2. Many of the commercial-class girls 
had friends or relatives living on the 
west coast, who had written them about 
the shortage of clerical workers there due 
to the reopening of defense industries. 
They quoted high wages being paid, with 
the result that the girls had decided to go 
west when school let out. In the class 
of nine girls in one school mentioned 
above, three of them were definitely going 
out west to seek jobs. Several of the 
graduates from the Minot schools did the 
same thing, as did someone from nearly 
every school contacted. 

3. Still another problem that came up 
in a school (next in size to Minot) was that 
at last five of the girls would not leave 
their home town to take work where 
available in Minot, because they had 
boy friends who were expecting to be 
drafted any time and until they were 
actually drafted, the girls were going to 
stay at home and take any work they could 
get rather than move away. ‘This condi- 
tion also existed in other schools and was 
without question abnormal; a condition 
more prevalent than had been the case 
in the few years previous. 

As a partial help to off-set the loss of 
these school applicants, we have recruited 
a number of the wives of service men from 
a nearby small Air Force base. However, 
the major source of supply has been 
through recruiting of local married 
women. ‘Through tests and promotional 
work with employers, we have been able, 
in a large number of cases, to overcome 
employer resistance to hiring married 
women and also to get them to accept 
clerical help that may be available for 
only a few months. However, the loss 
of shorthand students is the one thing we 
have not as yet solved. Very few of the 
women coming back into the labor market 
have retained their shorthand if they had 
it, and most of them don’t care to exert 
the effort necessary to regain it; probably 
because they don’t intend to work for 
over 6 or 8 months. It’s not a career 
with them—but immediate spending 
money for the time being. 

—LEONARD E. PETERSON, 
Employment Counselor. 
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At Press Time, Awards to Point IV Visitors 


(Continued from page 2) 


our representatives would be sent off in this happy 
fashion. We appreciate it. 

“T want also to say a word about the tremendous 
value of Point [IV work. The number of projects 
which have been started under Point IV, the number 
of people who have come to India to help us, and 
those who have given their time, effort and energies 
to helping our Nationals who have come over here, 
are of tremendous value to our Country. We want 
to thank you.” 


NVGA 


Conference 


Asout 25 members of the 
Employment Service staff 
from all over the country 
attended the conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in Los Angeles, March 30- 
April 3. Included were Carl Heinz, Wilbert Stitzen- 
berger, Charles Odell, Louis Ravin, and Evelyn 
Murray of the national office. 

Among the meetings of special interest and in which 
Employment Service staff actively participated were 
those on Occupational Mobility; Occupational Re- 
search; Counseling of Older Workers; Evaluation of 
Occupational Literature; Uses of Tests in Guidance; 
and School-Employment Service Cooperation. 

State Employment Service agencies were repre- 
sented on panels by Hendrik Mugaas of North Dakota; 
Don Cochrane of Pennsylvania; John Bethea of Ala- 
bama; Emet Talley of Indiana: Ben Worley of 
Arkansas; and Mrs. Desmond Jacobi of Washington. 

One of the more interesting discussions, ‘‘ Youth 
as a Worker, Soldier, Student, and Son,” was chaired 
by Glenn Brockway, Regional Director, Region XII. 

Forty-five persons attended the Bureau’s Tri- 
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Shown here with Mr. Goodwin are award winners 
Mr. F. M. Nathaniel and Mr. M. Arjunadass, 
holding certificates, and Mr. I. J. Bahadur- 
Singh, First Secretary of the Embassy of India. 


Regional meetings on counseling, April 3 and 4, at 
the Los Angeles Commercial and Professional Office. 
These meetings were attended by State operating 
officials and State Supervisors of Counseling, Selective 
Placement, and Testing. ‘Topics discussed were: 

I. Interpretation of Counseling and Testing Within the 
ES.—The need for more and better communication 
between line and technical staff was stressed. 

Il. Technical Training and Supervision—Manage- 
ment’s responsibility for and success when using the 
Organization and Management Controls for Counsel- 
ing were reviewed. 

III. The Extension of Counseling Services to School 
Leavers —This seemed to the group to be an ines- 
capable function of the local office. The favorable 
outcome in terms of placement and public opinion 
were reported when a planned, well-rounded program 
of cooperation with the schools was carried out on a 
year-round basis. 

IV. Statement of Problem and Plan and Placement Out- 
comes.—The importance of a well-developed plan 
was emphasized both in terms of its importance in 
immediate suitable placement by the Employment 
Service and other action by the applicant leading to 


job adjustment. 


V. Area of Employment Service Responsibility and Com- 
munity Relationships—The importance of recognizing 
the limits of Employment Service functions and still 
knowing community facilities for other services was 
discussed. Referral of applicants needing these serv- 
ices to other resources was considered a desirable team- 
work approach to total job adjustment. 

VI. Counseling in a Tight Labor Market——It was 
stressed that counseling is needed and makes its social] 
contribution in any kind of a labor market. It is 
particularly important in labor shortage areas, how- 
ever, that all people know and use their highest 
potential skill. 
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At work in Knoxville, Tenn. Left to right, seated: Edgar B. Porter, assistant chief of services, OVR; Miss Adaline Johnesse, 
psychiatric social work consultant, OVR; Dr. Donald A. Covalt, chemical director, Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehab- 
ilitation, NYU-Bellevue Medical Center; Miss Dorothy Pearse, medical assistance standards specialist of the SSA. Standing: 
Dr. S. A. Di Michael, consultant, OVR; Dr. Joseph H. Gerber, chief of Medical Services, OVR; Earl T. Klein, consultant on 
Selective Placement, BES; and Dr.James F. Garrett, chief of services, OVR. All but Dr. Gerber and Dr. Garrett are members 


of the National Vocation Training Team. 


Rehabilitation 
Team at Knoxville 


On February 26, a team of 
rehabilitation experts 
started on a drive to train 
local teams in pooling their professional skills to reha- 
bilitate as many as possible of the Nation’s 2 million dis- 
abled who need such services in order to work. Many 
of these disabled have been on public assistance rolls. 
Knoxville, Tenn., was the team’s first stop. Miss 
Mary E. Switzer, the director of FSA’s Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in Washington, termed it 
“the first step to put into effect the recommendations 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization Task Force on 
the Handicapped.” (See ES Review, March 1952.) 

The rehabilitation team consisted of a physician, a 
psychologist, a social worker, a rehabilitation coun- 
selor, and an employment specialist. In Knoxville it 
put in 3 days of intensive work with local experts 
whose skills substantially paralleled the skills repre- 
sented on the national team. Two teams of Knox- 
ville experts will train others locally as needed. 

The Knoxville assignment was a direct result of the 
community’s cooperative effort to avert a manpower 
shortage and to lessen public assistance costs. 

The citizens’ undertaking in Knoxville generally 
parallels the ODM Task Force’s recommendations for 
community organization and activity. The Task 
Force cited “Operation Knoxville” to illustrate one 
way of meeting problems that confront the Nation as 
a result of neglected disability. It pointed out that 
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Knoxville and Knox County are vital links in the 
country’s defense chain, with accent on the nearby 
Oak Ridge atomic energy operation; that the com- 
munity is trying to prevent a recurrence of the serious 
manpower problems of World War II, and had 
discovered that one-third of the 1,584 families on the 
“aid to dependent children” public assistance rolls 
were there because of the disability of the bread- 
winner. 

In explaining the double-barrelled approach to 
manpower and relief problems, the rehabilitation 
team’s coordinator, Dr. James F. Garrett, chief of 
services for OVR, said: 

“Disability is a tremendous burden on our economy 
and the taxpayers, and could impede seriously our 
defense efforts. It is doubly tragic today that we 
neglect disability, because the medical and other 
developments of the past few years have made it 
possible for us to convert disability into ability more 
effectively now than ever before. With the Task 
Force report to urge us into action along that line, we 
are glad to make a beginning and we are particularly 
glad that we have the opportunity of starting in 
Knoxville, where the local people have done so much 
to get their disabled men and women into useful, 
paying, and productive jobs.” 

The national rehabilitation team will move on to 
other cities, repeating the training process inaugurated 
in Knoxville. 
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Honorable 
Mention 
for 
Mexican 
Workers 


ACH Mexican National performing satis- 

factory service in United States agriculture 

receives one of the above illustrated wallet- 
sized cards, issued at USES Reception Centers 
along the border, attesting to the appreciation 
of the Government of the United States for the 
worker’s contribution to increased food and 
fiber production necessary to the defense of the 
Nation. 


The card, similar in size and style to the 
Applicant Identification Card, serves several 
purposes. It recognizes a job well done and is 
highly prized by the Mexican worker. It 
identifies the primary type of work performed 
during the worker’s stay in the United States, 
since the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES 
code is inserted on the line at the end of the 
first paragraph. And it will serve to speed up 
selection at the Migration Centers in Mexico 
should the worker wish to return in later seasons 
for agricultural employment. 


The English translation reads: ‘“‘Know ye all 
men by these presents: That Sr.. bends 

oF a 5 = has satisfactorily com- 
pleted his work contract under the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951 as an agricultural 
Wg 8 Eiht pares 

“The United States Government presents 
this citation in appreication of his effort in 
increasing the production of the food and fiber 
necessary to the defense effort of the Nation.” 


Space is provided for the right index finger- 
print to be inserted to avoid the card’s use by 
anyone other than the worker to whom it was 
issued. 

The card carries the signature of Maurice J. 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor. 


Actual Size of the Card 








U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


MENCION 
HONORIFICA 








Face View 


Inside View 











SECRETARIA DEL TRABAJO 


DE LOS E. E. U. U. 
* 


Pongan todos atencidn a las siguientes palabras: 


qoute Se. ............. Ssssdelasil araitiabaeeniesiuihidamietoeaes 
ha completado satisfactoriamente su Contrato de 
Trabajo bajo el Convenio Migratorio de Trabajo 


de 1951 como bracero 


E! Gobierno de los Estados Unidos de América 
presenta esta mencién honorifica en apreciacion 
de la contribucién prestada al aumento de la pro- 
duccién de alimento y fibra necesarios para el 
esfuerzo de defensa de la nacion. 











IMPRESION DIGITAL 
DEL INDICE DERECHO 


Secretario del Trabajo, 
Estados Unidos de América. 
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